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American Federation of Teachers Warch 21, 1946 
506 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Kuenzli: 


It gives me great pleasure to present to you as secretary 
of the American Federation of Teachers this citation in rec~ 
ognition of outstanding service on behalf of the War Finance 
Program. 


Through your organization, your publications and your 
local associations, the Federation has been extremely influ- 
ential in promoting the sale of Stamps and Bonds through the 
schools, 


Now that the war is over, many schools are converting 
their War Savings Program to a continuing School Savings Pro~ 
gram with emphasis on lessons in personal savings and money 
management. Your continued cooperation will do much toward 
explaining the importance of this educational program both 
to the individual children and to the nation as a whole. 


a yours, 


Nancy Hacer, 


Director 
Education Section 
U. S. Savings Bonds Division 
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42 New AFT Locals 


Organized in 10 Months 


Between July 1, 1945, and April 20, 1946, 
there have been organized 42 new AFT locals and 
two new state federations. This growth probably 
represents the greatest period of organizational 
progress in AFT’s history. 


AFT Takes Prominent Part 
In WEB Conference 


The American Federation of Teachers was well 
represented at the 25th Anniversary Conference 
of the Workers Education Bureau, held in New 
York on April 5 and 6. The AFT sent four dele- 
gates: President Joseph F. Landis, Secretary- 
Treasurer Irvin R. Kuenzli, and Vice-Presidents 
John Connors and Arthur Elder. 

As director of the Bureau, John Connors had 
the principal responsibility for arranging the con- 
ference. To him belongs much of the credit for 
the stimulating and informative program pre- 
sented. 

Mr. Elder, who is Director of the Workers 
Educational Service of the University of Mich- 
igan, participated in the panel on “Workers’ Edu- 
cation and the University.” 

In the panel on “Workers’ Education—Today 
and Tomorrow,” Mark Starr, Educational Direc- 
tor of the International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union, was one of the discussants. Mr. Starr 
was formerly an AFT vice-president. 

Another prominent AFT member, Miss Flor- 
ence Thorne, Director of Research of the AFL, 
participated in the panel discussion on “Workers’ 
Education and the U. S. Department of Labor.” 

One of the participants in the panel on “City- 
and State-wide Programs of Workers’ Education”’ 
was Joseph W. Cohen, an AFT member who is 
Vice-President of the Colorado State Federation 
of Labor. 





Correction 


The leading head on page 25 of our 
April issue should have been “For Pan- 
American Day or Any Day.” instead of 
“For Pan-American Day or Army Day.” 
Readers must have questioned the 
appropriateness of using slides on Latin 
America for Army Day. 




















AFT Council Takes Action on British Loan, 
UNESCO, and Cultural Relations Bill 


The AFT Executive Council recently took 
action on several important matters affecting in- 
ternational relations: 

1. It endorsed the proposal for the British 
Loan. 

2. It endorsed the participation of the United 
States in UNESCO. The Executive Council rec- 
ommended, however, that the Enabling Act 
(S.J. Res. 135 and H. J. Res. 305) which would 
enable the United States to function in UNESCO 
be worded in such a way as to safeguard the full 
and free participation of private groups in and 
through the National Commission provided in 
Section 3. This section as now worded gives 
the Department of State the right to say not 
only which organizations shall be invited to at- 
tend but also who shall speak for such private 
organizations. A great threat—a threat of ac- 
tual functional totalitarianism—is inherent in 
this proposal. 

Another serious threat in the proposed pro- 
gram lies in the provision that the secretariat may 
select the international group with which to work 
and to which to assign any specific task, from 
time to time. There is no provision for any 
clearing house of international organizations at 
the internafional level. The AFT Executive 
Council, therefore, recommended that an effort 
be made to have established at the international 
level a clearing house of international organiza- 
tions which may act in an advisory capacity to 
UNESCO. 

3. It voted to recommend to the Department 
of State and to President Truman that AFT 
Vice-President George S. Counts, one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest educators and philosophers, be se- 
lected as the permanent U.S. member of the 
UNESCO permanent machinery. 

4. In regard to H.R. 4982, the bill to develop 
further exchanges in cultural relations, the AFT 
Executive Council recommended that the follow- 
ing safeguards be written into the bill in order 
to assure an equitable use of the public funds and 
a sounder basis for selecting persons to partici- 
pate in these programs: 

A. In lieu of having an extensive propaganda 
program conducted in every country by the 
United States, the government should make 
available, on request, in any country factually 


correct information on the United States, pre- 
pared by established, recognized agencies in the 
United States. 

B. There should be established advisory com- 
mittees to help the Department of State formu- 
late policies affecting the program. Such advisory 
committees should be composed of representa- 
tives of nation-wide private, non-governmental 
organizations in education, science and cultural 
activities in general; the representatives of the 
private groups to be chosen by each organization 
itself; not to be chosen for the organization by 
the Department of State, as is at present the case. 
(NOTE: Sec. 5k of the proposed Bloom Bill pro- 
vides for the appointment of “such advisory com- 
mittees as in his (the Secretary of State’s) judg- 
ment may be of assistance in carrying out the 
purposes of this act.”’) 

C. The persons selected for exchanges au- 
thorized under such legislation should be selected 
on a basis of principles and standards to be pub- 
licly announced before the selection is made; all 
Americans should have an equal opportunity to 
seek to avail themselves of these exchange priv- 
ileges made possible through public funds. 

D. The attachés or other personnel of the 
Department of State appointed to carry out 
such an informational program should be se- 
lected by recognized Civil Service procedure— 
open competitive civil service examination; ap- 
pointed by the Office of Education (for Cultural 
Attachés) or the Department of Labor (Labor 
Attachés) and accredited through the Depart- 
ment of State. 

At present, such personnel is selected and as- 
signed to posts throughout the world without in 
any way establishing standards for the selection 
or in any definite way defining the nature of the 
work they are to do. The proposed legislation 
would further extend the present confused pro- 
gram. 

So far as any interested citizen may learn, 
there can not be obtained through the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission or through the Department 
of State’s own Civil Service any formal state- 
ment of the eligibility requirements established 
for candidates for the position of cultural or 
labor attaché. Each one is selected quietly by 
some “important person” in the Department of 
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State. 

E. Full publicity should be required by statute 
for all phases of work in the fields of Cultural 
Exchange and Activities. 

The general plans should be publicly an- 
nounced at least six months before the program 
is to begin and the details of the program should 


be announced at least six weeks before it is be- 
gun. (The details should contain the names of 
persons involved or tell something of the work 
in which they are to engage.) There should also 
be made public a report on what was actually 
accomplished through each undertaking when 
the project is completed. 


Introduce New Bill to Provide 
FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Adapted from Miss Selma Borchardt’s Washington News Letter, No. 5, 


March 28, 1946. 


NEW bill to provide federal aid to educa- 

tion was introduced in March under the 
sponsorship of Senators Hill, Taft, and Thomas. 
Although this bill differs considerably from old 
S 181, the same number was given to the new 
bill, at the request of the NEA. The new bill em- 
bodies several of the most important features of 
S 717, the AFL’s federal aid bill. 

The bill provides 150 million for 1947, 200 
million for 1948; and 250 million thereafter an- 
nually, to be apportioned among the states on 
the basis of a closely computed formula. The 
formula would exclude a large number of states, 
but would at the same time give proportionately 
more money to the poorer states. 

The bill has many good features: 

1. It is frankly and truly an aid bill and gives 
the benefits to the poorer states. 

2. It does require the state to provide a plan 
of apportioning the funds authorized in this Act 
through which to make available, not later than 
the fourth year of the operation of this Act, 
“from all sources to all local school jurisdiction 
not less than $40 per annum per pupil in average 
daily attendance for current expenditures (ex- 
cluding interest, debt service, and capital out- 
lay) for the maintenance of a program of ele- 
mentary and secondary school education. (The 
rights of minority groups are well protected.) 

3. The state is required to appropriate not 
less than was actually appropriated for education 
in the fiscal year ending in 1946. 

4. The state may pay funds from this Act 
only to such local school jurisdictions as shall 
pay average annual salaries to their teachers 
which are not less than the average annual sal- 
aries paid as of Feb., 1946. . . . (It is to be 
observed that the principles embodied in these 
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four points were embodied in the amendments 
which the AFT legislative representative advo- 
cated when a federal aid bill was before the Sen- 
ate in 1943. At that time, however, the NEA 
severely criticized the AFT representative for 
proposing that the amendments be offered. It 
is good to know that the NEA has now accepted 
the worth of some of these proposals of 1943.) 
5. The bill provides a right of appeal by any 
state educational agency which deems itself to 
have been wronged in the administration of the 
Act, to the U. S. Commissioner of Education and 
from him to the federal district court on ques- 
tions of fact and law. 

The bill is strictly a public school bill. 

* * * 

The omissions from the bill are: 

1. It does not provide for a reporting by the 
state on how the federal funds are to be used 
before they are used, nor does it require a public 
reporting on how the funds were expended, after 
they have been expended. (The state reports 
only to U.S. Commissioner of Education.) 

2. There is no federal audit authorized for 
the funds—only a state audit on federal funds. 

3. There is no earmarking of any portion of 
the federal funds for salaries. While the states 
are required to maintain their total appropriation, 
and while local and county educational authori- 
ties are required to maintain present salaries, 
there is no stipulation anywhere in the bill that 
any of the federal funds are to be used to raise 
teachers’ salaries. This last point is an exceed- 
ingly important one. 

4. The bill does not expressly provide for any 
student aid or student services. However, the 
state may use the total sum for such purposes if 
it so desires; or it may exclude them entirely. 











Interesting Facts 
From AFT History 


By IRVIN R. KUENZLI 


(Written on April 15, 1946, the Thirtieth Anni- 
versary of the Founding of the AFT) 


HE year 1946 marks the thirtieth anniver- 

sary of the American Federation of Teachers 
and the tenth year that I have served the organi- 
zation as its executive officer. It is a fitting time 
to review briefly the history of the organization 
and to pay tribute to the courageous teachers who 
led the organization during its early years and 
thus made possible the achievements of the AFT 
in recent years. 

The AFT was formed during the period of 
World War I (on April 15, 1916) by a group of 
progressive teachers who were dissatisfied with 
the administrative control of existing teachers’ 
organizations and the failure of these organiza- 
tions to represent the professional interests of 
classroom teachers. The dismissal for political 
reasons of a large number of teachers in Chicago 
and elsewhere without any action whatever from 
the existing organizations—which claimed to be 
professional—was an immediate cause for the 
formation of the AFT. 

As in the case of nearly all white collar unions, 
the AFT experienced “tough sledding” in its 
early years. The fact that the organization sur- 
vived those early years of struggle against almost 
overwhelming odds is a splendid tribute to the 
AFT officers who led the organization through 
those difficult years. The original national organ- 
ization was formed from eight local teachers’ 
organizations which had already affiliated with 
organized labor as individual unions. These or- 
ganizations were: Chicago Teachers Federation: 
Chicago Federation of Men Teachers; Chicago 
Federation of Women High School Teachers; 
Gary, Indiana Teachers Federation; Teachers 
Union of the City of New York; Oklahoma 
Teachers Federation; Scranton, Pennsylvania 
Teachers Association, and the High School 
Teachers Union of Washington, D.C. 


Nation-wide Drive Launched Against AFT 


The total membership of the original organi- 
zation was approximately 2800. Within three 
years the organization grew rapidly to a mem- 
bership of nearly 12,000. In fact, the Federation 
grew so rapidly that non-union teachers’ organi- 
zations became alarmed and a nation-wide drive 
was organized in an effort to stop the growth of 
the organization. This campaign against the AFT 
was tied in with the general drive against organ- 
ized labor following World War I. The recent 
flirtation between non-union teachers’ organiza- 
tions and the National Association of Manufac- 
turers was not the first display of affection be- 
tween these two groups. 

The nation-wide drive against the embryo 
AFT was eminently successful. In five years, 
more than two-thirds of the membership of the 
National Organization had been wiped out. In 
1926—ten years after the AFT was organized 
—the total national membership had dropped to 
less than 2500—about one third of the member- 
ship of the Chicago Teachers Union alone at the 
present time. 

In May, 1928, the Board of Education in 
Seattle, Washington, forced upon the teachers a 
yellow dog contract prohibiting membership in 
the AFT or any local thereof. This action resulted 
from the fact that the teachers’ union in Seattle 
had dared to challenge the unethical activities of 
a highly political school board. One fearless 
teacher was dismissed because he marked out 
the “yellow dog” clause in the contract before 
he signed it. 


NEA Refuses to Act Against 
Yellow Dog Contract 

In July 1928 the National Education Associa- 
tion held its annual convention in Minneapolis. 
A delegate from California presented to the reso- 
lutions committee a resolution condemning the 
“vellow dog” contract in Seattle and the political 
domination of the schools. The committee refused 
to consider the resolution but the delegate pre- 
sented the matter on the convention floor. It is a 
matter of record that this NEA convention over- 
whelmingly defeated this resolution condemning 
the highly unprofessional, unethical and undemo- 
cratic “yellow dog” contract in Seattle. Among 
the most important arguments set forth against 
the resolution was the contention that the NEA 
should not interfere in local problems. The 
AFT, on the other hand, contended that a “yel- 
low dog” contract in any local school system is 
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such a serious violation of the civil rights of 
teachers as to constitute a national problem of 
vital importance. The AFT inaugurated a na- 
tional campaign which resulted eventually in the 
elimination of the “yellow dog” clause. It is 
interesting to observe that many NEA groups to- 
day, despite the anti-labor action of the 1928 
convention, are actively attempting to cultivate 
the friendship and support of organized labor 
without affiliation. 

The vigorous action of the AFT in defense of 
classroom teachers has compelled non-union or- 
ganizations to change their policy of not defend- 
ing classroom teachers on the local level. The 
support of the Kate Frank tenure case in Okla- 
homa in recent years and the investigation of 
the school administrations in New York and 
Chicago by the NEA would seem to indicate a 
complete reversal of this organization’s position 
in regard to non-interference in local affairs. 
While it is true that the NEA was reluctant to 
support the Kate Frank case until pressure was 
brought indirectly by union delegates at the 
national convention, the fact remains that the 
organization did support this local tenure case. 
The reluctance of non-union teachers’ organiza- 
tions—both state and national—to enter into 
local tenure cases, although these organizations 
claimed to be professional, was due largely to 
the fact that the local leaders in these organiza- 
tions were generally the very administrators who 
“hired and fired’’ the teachers. 

Dr. Howard K. Beale in his book Are Amer- 
ican Teachers Free? quotes the following state- 
ment from one of the most able and prominent 
leaders in the NEA at the present time: 


The most fearless and effective work has been done 
by the American Federation of Teachers. Their ex- 
ample and the principles for which they have fought 
have had a very stimulating effect upon the non- 
unionized federations and unorganized members of 
the N.E.A. and the state associations. 


AFT Advances Despite Difficulties 

From 1926 to 1929 the national organization 
gradually recovered from the serious postwar 
slump. From 1929 to 1933 the membership wa- 
vered between 5,000 and 7,000. In April, 1931, 
fifteen years after the organization was formed, 
the total national membership stood at approx- 
imately 7,000. 

As late as 1936—at the beginning of the 
last decade—the national organization passed 
through a financial crisis which threatened the 
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very existence of the organization. As in the 
case of many other organizations the AFT was 
caught by the depression without financial re- 
serves. Debts of several thousands of dollars 
had accumulated in back salaries of employees, 
and one employee at the national office had 
actually loaned money to the organization to 
keep it going. The financial status of the organ- 
ization was approaching bankruptcy and this 
fact was seized upon by non-union organizations 
to further the drive against the AFT. One large 
non-union teachers’ organization gave national 
publicity to the fact that the AFT was in seri- 
ous financial straits. 

The phenomenal growth of the AFT in re- 
cent years began (in 1933-34) with the charter- 
ing of the large and successful locals in Toledo, 
Cleveland, Springfield, Elyria and other cities of 
Ohio. In 1937 the formation of the Chicago 
Teachers Union by the amalgamation of several 
union and non-union organizations served as a 
tremendous impetus to the rapidly growing na- 
tional organization. In 1939 the organization 
attained a membership of 29,000 and in 1940 
the total membership exceeded 32,000 including 
some 2,000 WPA teachers. During the period 
from 1933 to 1940 the membership multiplied 
approximately five times. 

In 1940-41 the national organization, by 
referendum vote of the membership, expelled 
three large locals on charges of actions which 
were inimical to American democracy. During 
the same period the WPA membership was elim- 
inated when the WPA educational program was 
abolished. The paid up membership in 1941 
dropped to 22,000. The AFT, therefore, en- 
tered the period of World War II with a loss of 
some 10,000 members through expulsion and 
through elimination of the WPA. 


Exceptional Progress During World War II 
Although many AFT leaders feared that the 


AFT would suffer heavy losses during the war 
period, the gaims were much larger than the 
losses. The net gain during World War II— 
despite the heavy losses to the armed forces and 
to the war industries—was approximately 10,000. 
In other words, the met gain in membership dur- 
ing World War II was nearly four times the 
total membership of the AFT ten years after 
the international union was formed in 1916. 
In recent years the AFT has been one of the 
most rapidly growing white collar unions in 
the world. 








Today the total number of members on which 
per capita has been paid to date is approximately 
32,500. This figure does not represent the total 
membership but merely the number of members 
on which per capita has been paid up to the 
present time. The total membership is estimated 
conservatively at 40,000. Instead of suffering 
heavy losses during the war the AFT has had 
a net gain which exceeds by about 2,000 the 
membership of the locals expelled in 1940. 

In 1946 the AFT entered the postwar period 
in by far the strongest position in its history. 
During the last decade the AFT has emerged 
from a small, struggling, almost bankrupt organ- 
ization into one of the most powerful influences 
in American education. As a union free from 
administrative domination the AFT has become 


the largest voluntary classroom teachers’ organ- 
ization in the nation. No educational organiza- 
tion in the United States has a record of ac- 
complishment equal to that of the AFT—with 
AFL support—during World War II. The finan- 
cial condition of the sound and _ its 
ranks are solidly organized to battle for edu- 
cation and the civil rights of teachers. Disturbed 
by the progress of the AFT in recent years, non- 
union teachers’ organizations again are cooper- 
ating with the anti-labor forces in a nation-wide 
drive against the AFT. Our international union, 
however, has now gained sufficient strength and 
momentum that it seems to thrive on the attacks 
by the non-union organizations. The report for 
the fiscal year 1945-46 will show one of the most 


union is 


prosperous years in the history of the AFT. 


A.F.T. VACATION WORKSHOP 
At University of Wisconsin School for 


Workers, Aug. 4-17 


Wider Selection of Courses and More Ample and Comfortable 
Housing Facilities to Be Available 


for this year’s AFT Vacation Workshop in 
order that delegates to the AFT convention, 
to be held in Saint Paul, Minnesota, beginning 
August 19th, may also have an opportunity to 
participate in the Vacation Workshop, which 
this year promises to draw a larger enrollment 
than any previous AFT institute. Since St. 
Paul is only a few hours by train or by car 
from Madison, delegates to the convention may 
attend the Workshop without incurring any 
great amount of additional travel expense. 
The AFT group will again be bracketed with 
the Labor-Coédp Institute this year. It is ex- 
pected that trade unionists from a large variety 
of unions and from a wide area will attend, 
and indications are that this Institute, too, will 
enjoy the highest enrollment in history. 


Workshop Curriculum Broadened 
The regular Workshop curriculum will con- 
sist of four core courses; in addition to these, 
students will have the privilege of attending 
courses in other institutes conducted simul- 


pre dates August 4th to 17th were chosen 


taneously with the Workshop. The core courses 


in the Workshop curriculum will be as follows: 


PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY: 
The members of the group will indicate the persistent 
problems which they meet in their daily experience. 
These will be organized for systematic treatment. The 
attack upon these problems will bring out the basic 
principles of democracy both as a way of life and 
learning and as a social and political strategy. 

This course will be conducted by Dr. George 
KE. Axtelle, Chief of Employe Relations, Office 
of Personnel, Office of Price Administration. 
Dr. Axtelle administrator 
of long experience, having 
teacher and administrator in Oregon, Hawaii 
and California. He was associate professor at 
Northwestern University from 1935 to 1942, 
and from 1942 to 1945 served with the War 
Production Board. He is at present with OPA 
and this fall he will become chairman of the 
Department of Philosophy and History of Edu- 
cation at New York University. Dr. Axtelle 
served on the AFT executive council from 
1937 to 1942. 


is an educator and 
formerly been a 
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THE PRIVATE SWIMMING 
PIER WHICH WILL BE 
USED BY STUDENTS AT- 
TENDING THE A-F.T. VA- 


CATION WORKSHOP 


ORGANIZATIONAL PROBLEMS OF THE AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS (Two hours 
per day, second week) 

Organizational problems peculiar to the AFT, with 

discussion for meeting and solving them; techniques 

and procedures in organization of public school, col- 
lege and university teachers. 

This course will be conducted by Mary Her- 
rick, who needs no introduction to members 
of the AFT. Her experience and thorough- 
going knowledge of the problems of teachers’ 
organization should be of inestimable value to 
students in the Workshop in increasing their 
organizational effectiveness within their union. 


LABOR LEGISLATION: 
The principles, provisions and effect of the whole 
body of labor legislation, federal and state, on the 
problems and operations of trade unions. 


While the instructor for this course has not 
as yet been definitely settled, it is hoped that 
Dr. Edward Lindblom, of the University of 
Minnesota Department of Economics, will find 
it possible to be here. If he is not able to do so, 
two or three other first-class men are under 
consideration, and members of the Workshop 
may be assured that this course will be in the 
hands of a person of the highest possible quali- 
fications. 


LABOR ON THE DOMESTIC AND WORLD SCENE: 
A discussion of the development of trade unionism 
from a historical standpoint, with particular emphasis 
on the economic and social implications of trade 
unionism. The role of labor in the present social 
and economic situation and an analysis of its problems 
both on the domestic scene and in the world arena. 
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This course will be conducted by Professor 
Selig Perlman, of the University of Wisconsin 
Department of Economics. Since Professor 
Perlman is nationally and internationally recog- 
nized as the outstanding authority on Labor 
Problems, students in the AFT Workshop will 
be accorded a rare privilege in attending his 
classes. 


Additional Courses Available 

In addition to the courses outlined above, 
members of the Workshop may also avail them- 
selves of courses in other institutes—in fact, 
their regular schedule has been limited to four 
classes per day in order to make this possible. 
These courses may be taken in addition to their 
regular courses and will include such courses 
as “Wages, Prices and Full Employment,” “Col- 
lective Bargaining Techniques and Procedures,” 
“Labor’s Place in Modern Society,” and others. 

The School for Workers is fortunate in being 
able to offer even more comfortable and ample 
housing accommodations in a year when the 
housing problem is the most acute in history. 
Additional housing has been secured which will 
eliminate the possibility of any overcrowding, 
the added dormitory having unusually fine 
shower, bath and lounge facilities that will add 
to the comfort and convenience of Workshop 
students. 

Prospects indicate that enrollments in the 
various institutes will be greater than ever and 
it would therefore be advisable to make reser- 
vations as early as possible, since priorities 
will be granted in the order in which applica- 











tions are received. 


Application blanks and an 
illustrated folder containing further information 
about the School for Workers may be had by 


writing to Ernest E. Schwarztrauber, Director, 








STUDENT DORMITORIES 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN SCHOOL 


FOR WORKERS 


The University of Wisconsin School for 


Workers, 1214 West Johnson Street, Madison 
5, Wis. 


* + * 


Intercultural Education 
By LEO SHAPIRO 


HE February, 1946 issue of the AMERICAN 

TEACHER contained an interesting article 
by the staff of the Bureau on “What the Bureau 
for Intercultural Education Is . . . And What It 
Can Do For Your School.” The article attempts, 
among other things, to clarify the concept of in- 
tercultural education by examining its compo- 
nents: “intercultural,” meaning “between and 
among cultures’; “culture,” implying the “crea- 
tion and teaching of attitudes and behaviors by 
human beings to each other through schools and 
other social institutions”; “education,” implying 
“primarily the public schools and all that is 
connected with them,” so that “intercultural’’ 
embraces “both inter-personal and intergroup ex- 
change of ideas, practices, and understandings.” 


| 








Leo Shapiro, member of Local 464, is Consultant in 
Intercultural Education for Common Ground and is 
Director of Intercultural Relations for the Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B'nai B'rith. He was formerly Professor 
of English and Speech at De Paul University, lecturer 
in Speech at Northwestern University, and lecturer in | 
English at the University of Chicago. i 
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Perhaps we ought to enlarge on this a bit since 
none of the currently favored terms—‘“inter- 
cultural,” “intergroup,” and the like—convey 
adequately the scope and direction of the sort of 
educational program which is needed to make the 
idea of One World a living reality. Such a pro- 
gram should concern itself, first of all and above 
all, with determining all ways and means to ac- 
tivate and vitalize the positive potentialities of 
every type of human being and of every type of 
human relations. 

In the school, our program would be enriched 
by the systematic integration into every level 
and phase of the curriculum, of inter-personal, 
intercultural, international materials stressing 
both the homogeneous and the heterogeneous 
factors in our pluralistic society. And because 
the school cafeteria or gym or auditorium can also 
be a breeding ground for hatred, there should be 
a constructive and far-sighted utilization of all 
student contacts outside of the classroom. 

The over-all job is to mobilize all the positive 
resources of the community to promote a maxi- 
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mum of understanding and day-to-day coopera- 
tion. The parents and community must find 
their place in the setup, but they will find it only 
if our program is a smoothly interlocking one 
which gives a primary role to teacher associations, 
parent (not just mother)-teacher-pupil meet- 
ings, church groups, labor groups, veterans 
groups, chamvers of commerce, and so on. 

These are the minimal elements and objectives, 
broadly speaking, which I associate with inter- 
cultural education. There is one factor which I 
have not yet included, and the readers of this 
column should be the first to notice it—the teach- 
ers. Yet it is the teachers who, perhaps more than 
any other group, play the crucial part in our pro- 
gram. Their role is pre-eminently that of a cata- 
lytic agent that can hasten or retard the demo- 
cratic process. It is surely a truism by now that 
not only a play by Shakespeare or a significant 
episode in American history but any kind of sig- 
nificant literary magerial, including that pub- 
lished by the most progressive educational 
agencies, can be stripped of content and mean- 
ing by an indifferent or hostile teacher within a 
half-hour. Of course, there are other factors in 
the process which are important, but before 
teachers use the easy device of pointing the ac- 
cusing finger at the home, they should be certain 
that the school has fulfilled its own proper task 
with reasonable adequacy. 


It is a fact—and no honest, self-searching 
teacher will deny it—that teachers like other 
people are a product of their environment and 
carry around a convenient hand-bag of favorite 
prejudices. It is a rare teacher who understands 
and can interpret the daily and immediate impli- 
cations of democracy, critical thinking, scientific 
method. 


We are proud of the observance of Negro His- 
tory Week in many schools; but we do not know 
how many teachers are like the one who observed 
Negro History Week by attempting to prove to 
her Negro pupils that restrictive covenants are 
necessary, and that the Negro’s inferiority status 
is a permanent and desirable feature of American 
life to which the intelligent Negro ought to be- 
come accustomed. A great many schools have 
sponsored Hanukkah-Christmas and Easter- 
Passover pageants; but we know of one geometry 


_teacher who spent an entire class hour the day 


after Passover “laying into” her Jewish students 
for observing an alien custom, and then went on 
to suggest that they “go back to Europe where 
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they came from”’ if they wanted to continue their 
foreign practices. I have before me a fairly siz- 
able list of teachers who have given vent in the 
classroom to remarks which are anti-Polish, anti- 
Italian, anti-Irish, anti-Japanese, anti-Negro, 
anti-Jewish, anti-labor—everything except pro- 
democratic. 

All this by way of preface. Hence the very 
great need for pre-service and in-service training 
of teachers in intercultural education. An excel- 
lent approach to in-service training is through the 
summer workshops. To see how they work, let 
us examine one of them, and let us follow one 
teacher’s participation in the workshop. 

During the summer of 1945, there were a num- 
ber of ,workshops in intercultural education 
throughout the country—Harvard, Chicago, Co- 
lumbia, Stanford, Vassar, California, Goddard, 
Syracuse, Minnesota, Wisconsin. One of the 
workshops was conducted at Reed College in 
Portland, Oregon, under the joint auspices of the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, the 
State Board of Higher Education, and the Port- 
land Public Schools. Miss Olive K. Horrigan of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, was secured as di- 
rector. The workshop consisted of fourteen men 
and women, mostly public and parochial school 
teachers, who met daily and most informally for 
six weeks at Anna Mann Cottage at Reed Col- 
lege. 

In general, the mornings would be taken up 
with anthropology, sociology, visual aids, religion 
and public education, resource materials on the 
Negro, adult education, and the community. Six 


evening meetings, open to the public, utilized 


community leaders who spoke on “Race Versus 
Racism,” “The School and Community Work To- 
gether,” “Labor and Minority Groups,” “Anti- 
Semitism,” and “‘Religions—Unity in Diversity.” 
At one of the evening meetings, Miss Horrigan 
described in detail the community-wide “total 
war against prejudice” known as “The Spring- 
field Plan.” 

Fourteen projects were worked out by the 
members of the workshop on various approaches 
to intercultural education: through music in the 
elementary school, language arts, high school so- 
cial studies, administration in schools and col- 
leges. Extra-school projects were prepared on 
such topics as employment opportunities for 
Negroes in Portland, the responsibility of the 
church to intercultural education (by a young 
rural minister), a plan for a winter’s program on 








intercultural understanding to be sponsored by 
the Portland Parent-Teacher Association. 

One of the people in the Reed workshop was a 
teacher of the Glencoe Elementary School (Port- 
land), Miss M. Ellen Dalquist, who prepared a 
workshop project which she called Let’s Become 
Acquainted. The project was an eighth grade 
curriculum unit, the declared purpose of which is 
“to foster inter-group appreciations,” by expand- 
ing the eighth grade study of the history and de- 
velopment of Oregon into a correlated (social 
studies and language arts) treatment of “United 
States history and relevant intercultural under- 
standings.” 

The material is divided into five sections, con- 
sisting of an outline followed by suggested ac- 
tivities. The first, “Are People Funny?” intro- 
duces such problems as likes and dislikes, differ- 
ences and similarities among races and national- 
ities, scientific facts about race. Suggested ac- 
tivities include a general discussion of personal 
likes and dislikes, visual aids, a humorous skit 
“showing complications that may arise when each 
person thinks the other is odd,”’ reading of ‘The 
Blind Men and the Elephant” to emphasize the 
need for varied viewpoints, compiling of lists of 
food or words identified with different localities, 
etc. Section 2, “Meet My Family,” gets the 
youngsters to interview their grandparents, learn 
something of their ethnic backgrounds and those 
of their classmates. Section 3, “Meet My Neigh- 
bors,” goes one step farther; through letters and 
personal interviews, the children start getting the 
facts about the nationality composition and cus- 
toms of Portland, the county, the state. Section 
4, “Meet Some Fellow Americans,” is an investi- 
gation of the contributions to America of people 
of every race and nation. The fifth and last sec- 
tion takes up the criteria of “What Makes a 
Good American?” and suggests a number of ex- 
cellent evaluative techniques. The last activity 
is: “As a culmination of this unit, develop a 
pageant based upon the entire unit, to be pre- 
sented in the auditorium, all children taking part 
in planning and presentation.”’ 


But how has the unit worked out in actual 
practice? Fortunately, we have some idea, be- 
cause Miss Dalquist tried it with her class. First, 
she gave the youngsters an attitudes test and 
found that feeling ran highest against Japanese 
Americans; Mexican Americans ranked a low 
third. Negroes rated second in the negative at- 
titudes scale despite the fact that there were no 
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Negro children in the school, and that far more 
than fifty per cent of the children did not know a 
Negro personally. 

Miss Dalquist began with materials that would 
be sure to interest the children—the film strip, 
We Are All Brothers; the U.S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture sound film, Henry Browne, Farmer; the ra- 
dio transcription series, Lest We Forget, pro- 
duced by the Institute for Democratic Educa- 
tion in New York. There were informal class 
discussions on “Are People Funny?” Then the 
unit went into action. 

The group discovered that it represented six- 
teen nationality backgrounds. These were in- 
dicated on a large world map on the bulletin 
board, surrounded by the children’s names, with 
colored string connecting the names with na- 
tionality backgrounds. The walls were decorated 
with pertinent material and charts. One day, at 
an International Snack and Heirloom Exhibit in 
Room 13 (Miss Dalquist’s room, I believe), 
twenty-eight children brought as many different 
kinds of food and family heirlooms. The food 
unanimously chosen to represent America was— 
hot dogs and coke. 

How do the youngsters really feel? Says one, 
“If these people are different to me, then I am 
probably different to them. I bet they think I’m 
very funny.” 

One fourteen-year-old boy was distressed be- 
cause of his father’s dislike for Negroes. “He 
won't even have anything to do with them at 
all... . He’s always taught me to feel that way, 
too, and to have nothing to do with them—but— 
I’m pulling out of that now!” 

Naturally, Miss Dalquist has plenty of like- 
minded colleagues in Portland. One can see this 
immediately by just looking through the January 
issue of The School Bulletin, which is published 
by the Portland schools, and which I have used 
rather freely for some of this material. Superb 
work has been done by Superintendent of Schools 
Willard B. Spalding, Asst. Supt. Watt Long in 
charge of the intercultural program, Lorene Ri- 
ley of the Shattuck School, Libbie Krichesky and 
Eileen Raymond of Grant High, Alice P. Plymp- 
ton of Washington High, Viola Harrington of 
Mt. Tabor School, Frances M. Elmer of Roose- 
velt High, Mildred Steinmetz of Lincoln High, 


Beatrice Stevens of Commerce High—and there 


are a great many more. 
But I am sure that Miss Dalquist would say— 
as so many teachers have in other cities—that 
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more the workshop experience is invaluable for teach- mans, National Conference of Christians and 

noW a ers, and tends to serve as a nucleus for projects Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New 
in a community. For this reason, there must be York. 

would an ever increasing number of teachers who at- Finally, there will be a workshop at Wayne 

strip, tend the summer workshops in intercultural edu- University in Detroit for members of college and 

ricul- cation. university staffs, especially teacher-training in- 

1e ra- This summer, there will be a group of work- stitutions. Inquiries may be directed to the di- 

pro- shops at Goddard College in Vermont, Columbia _ rector, Dr. Lloyd Allen Cook, at Wayne. 

duca- University, and Ohio State as well as at Spring- Yes, teachers can do much by way of in-service 

class field, Missouri (Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute training. One device within every teacher’s reach 

n the of School Experimentation) and Chautauqua, _ is to keep abreast of the good stuff in the field. A 
New York (New York University). Informa- very popular item has been the February, 1945 

1 six- tion can be obtained by writing to Dr. H. H. issue of Better Teaching, the publication of the 

° in Giles, Bureau for Intercultural Education, 1697 Cincinnati Public Schools. It contains—in con- 

lletin Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. cise and readable form—poetry, pictures, edi- 

with There will also be a number of other work-_ torials, teaching procedures in each department 

. na- shops. The American Council on Education (language arts, social studies, science, mathe- 

rated Project in Intergroup Education is sponsoring matics, etc.); an analysis of fallacies based on 

y, at workshops at Mills College in California, the Uni- prejudice; a selected list of books, films, and rec-. 

bit te versity of Chicago, and Syracuse University. In- ords for teachers and elementary and high school 

eve), quiries may be addressed to Dr. Hilda Taba, pupils; charts; diagrams; intercultural agencies. 

erent Amefican Council on Education, 437 West 59th It is a handy item for teachers, and you may have 

food Street, New York, New York. it (or them, if you want some for your colleagues) 

a The National Conference of Christians and at no charge. Just write me, c/o the AMERICAN 
Jews is sponsoring workshops at the University of TEACHER. 

_ Washington (Seattle), University of Denver, Eau Needless to say, if you have any projects or 

, ae Claire State Teachers College in Wisconsin, Uni- materials you would like to send, I should like 

_— versity of Wisconsin, San Francisco State Col- very much to see them. The immediate thing we 
lege, and Connecticut State Teachers College in must do and do soon is to maintain a constant 

ve New Britain (for Connecticut personnel). In- flow of educational information. Let’s find out 

“He quiries may be directed to Dr. Herbert L. Sea- what we’re all doing. 
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TWO WAYS OF SOLVING THE HOUSING SHORTAGE AT EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
ay— Gls Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Adams provide their own hous- These Quonset huts were erected recently at the University 
accommodations, a trailer, in which they will live while of Missouri to provide classroom and laboratory space. 
-that attending Rhode Island State College. 
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The American Federation of Labor and 
The World Federation Of Trade Unions 


By MEYER HALUSHKEA, Local 1, Chicago 


HE Executive Council of The American 
p pnwtboenee of Labor at its last meeting re- 
iterated its refusal to affiliate with the World 
Federation of Trade Unions. It further refused 
to participate in the liquidation of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions. The AFL 
is still affiliated with the International Labor Or- 
ganization (ILO). It is not “isolationist” in its 
attitude toward world labor unity nor has it 
abandoned its efforts to develop closer coopera- 
tion between labor unions of all countries. 
. In 1901, a group.of European labor unions 
formed a loose federation known as the Inter- 
national Secretariat. It aimed to organize world 
labor for peace, freedom and economic security. 
It was temporarily dissolved at the outbreak of 
World War I, but was reorganized later as the 
International Federation of Trade Unions. It 
was the policy of the IFTU not to admit more 
than one central labor organization from any one 
country. Only those trade union organizations 
were admitted to membership that represented 
the trade unions as a whole in their respective 
countries. The Trade Unions of Soviet Russia did 
not affiliate with the IFTU. 

On the eve of World War II, the IFTU counted 
a membership of about 22,000,000. Sir Walter 
Citrine of England was then president and Wal- 
ter Schevenels was secretary. 

The AFL affiliated with the International 
Federation of Trade Unions in 1937 and main- 
tained its membership till the very end. The 
IFTU was dissolved December 15, 1945. 

At the British Trade Union Congress held in 
1943, a resolution was adopted to convene a 
world labor conference. The call was issued by 
the British Trade Union Congress for a World 
Trade Union Conference to meet in London in 
June, 1944. The purpose of the assembly was 
to “explore” ways and means of increasing labor 
aid for Allied victory and for labor participation 
in planning the peace. 

The American Federation of Labor, the Con- 
gress of Industrial Unions (CIO), and the Rail- 
road Brotherhoods were invited to send dele- 
gates. Only the CIO accepted the invitation. 

The AFL, by unanimous action of its Execu- 
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tive Council and the unanimous approval of the 
AFL convention, declined to participate and 
send delegates. It objected to the proposed in- 
ternational labor conference for the following 
reasons: 


1. A call for a world labor meeting should 
have come from the IFTU after consultation 
with its membership. 

2. The AFL felt that it could not participate 
in a conference in which the CIO would be rep- 
resented, since the AFL considered the CIO a 
“dual” and “rival” organization and maintained 
that to meet with it would be inconsistent with 
trade union policy and detrimental to organiza- 
tional unity and integrity. 1 

3. The AFL felt that it could not join with the 
USSR trade unions, who had also been invited 
and had agreed to send representatives, since it 
held that the Russian unions were not free and 
bona fide labor organizations. In the eyes of the 
AFL, the Soviet Trade Unions are not organi- 
zations of the workers, by the workers, and for 
the workers. They are regarded as government 
fostered, government controlled, and government 
dominated. Instead of fulfilling the duties and 
functions of true trade unions, the AFL contends, 
they serve as agencies of the state and concern 
themselves chiefly with the problems of increas- 
ing production and enforcing discipline. Hence 
there could be no common ground for mutual 
action between free representatives of workers 
and those who in reality represent not workers 
but the government. 

The World Trade Union Congress did meet in 
London in February, 1945. The United States 
was represented only by the CIO delegates. A 
continuation committee was selected to work 
out an organization plan and constitution for a 
new World Trade Union International. 

At the United Nations Conference held in San 
Francisco in April, 1945, the Soviet Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs proposed that the yet un- 
formed world labor organization be recognized 
as the international labor organization to co- 
operate with the United Nations. The motion 
was defeated. 
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In October, 1945, the World Federation of 
Trade Unions was formally established in Paris. 
The conference was attended by 187 delegates 
from 56 countries with a total union membership 
of about 60,000,000. The largest representation 
was from the USSR, with a declared member- 
ship of 27,000,000. 

Sir Walter Citrine, the President of the Brit- 
ish Trade Union Congress and of the IFTU, was 
elected president. Louis Saillant of France was 
chosen secretary general. Sidney Hillman of 
the USA was included in the list of vice presi- 
dents. 

At the insistence of the Russian delegation to 
the United Nations meeting in London, a mo- 
tion carried that the WFTU be allowed to par- 
ticipate in the UN’s Economic and Social Coun- 
cil “without vote and for consultative purpose.” 
Despite Soviet opposition, equal status was 
granted to the AFL and the International Co- 
operative Alliance. 

A few scattering unions have adopted resolu- 
tions calling upon the AFL to reconsider its 
stand and apply for affiliation with the WFTU. 
The vast majority of unions have endorsed non- 
affiliation. 

Common interests, common problems, and 
greater interdependence call for effective inter- 
national labor organization. A true Union of 
World Labor is yet to come. 


AFT Officials Invited 


To International Meeting 


Miss Selma Borchardt, chairman of AFT’s In- 
ternational Relations Committee, and Irvin R. 
Kuenzli, AFT’s secretary-treasurer, have been 
invited to attend a meeting of the International 
Federation of Teachers Associations in Geneva, 
Switzerland, during the last week of July. The 
purpose of the meeting is to plan ways in which 
international cooperation between the classroom 
teachers of the world may be effectuated. 





MEXICO! 


ARTS, CRAFTS, SPANISH—Credits 
at the international 

Escuela Universitaria de Bellas Artes 

of San Miguel de Allende, Guanajuato 


For a catalogue address: 
Stirling Dickinson, Director 


1500 Lake Shore Drive Chicago, Illinois 
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Success in Music! 








Personalized Instruc- 
tion for Professionals, Advanced 
Students and Beginners by Eminent Music Teachers. 
Check courses which interest you and mail coupon for 
catalog and illustrated lessons. 








UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


765 Oakwood Bivd., Suite U-317, Chicago 15, ti. 


0 Piano © Violin © Cornet © Trumpet © Saxophone (© Clarinet 
0 Guitar © Mandolin (© Voice 0 Ear Training and Sight Singing 
0 Choral Conducting 0 Public School Music 0 Wistory of Music 
CO Harmony (© Advanced Composition © Arranging 
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AFL Opposes Cut 


In Immigration Quotas 


The American Federation of Labor recently 
told the House Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization that it opposes pending legislation 
to curtail existing immigration quotas. 

AFL Legislative Representative Lewis G. Hines 
testified: 

“The United States is a humanitarian nation 
and we have done our share up to the present 
time to provide a haven for refugees. I believe 
most of our citizens desire that the United States 
set an example for other nations by continuing 
to offer succor to the oppressed and displaced 
persons uprooted as a result of war. Our nation 
has a large share of responsibility in the main- 
tenance of a peaceful world. 

“The American Federation of Labor therefore 
feels that we should maintain our present immi- 
gration quotas as an ‘indication to the world 
that we intend to remain an active participant 
in world affairs. To do otherwise, and especially 
to reduce our immigration quotas, would indicate 
that we are not willing to accept the responsi- 
bility of leadership.” 

Mr. Hines pointed out that a congressional 
committee had recommended the appointment of 
a commission of full time experts to undertake 
a study and analysis of postwar immigration 
problems. He urged that this study be under- 
taken before Congress attempts to change exist- 
ing immigration laws. 
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March, when 27 of the 31 teachers in 
Ketchikan signed a charter application. Much of 
the credit for organizing the local belongs to 
Louise Collier, secretary of the Ketchikan Cen- 
tral Labor Council. 


P gency first AFT local was started in 


Particularly interesting were the reactions of 
the people of Ketchikan to the organization of 
their teachers. The March 8 issue of the Ketchi- 
kan Daily Alaska Fishing News devoted its 
“What People Say” column to answers to this 
question: 


What do you think of the Ketchikan school 
teachers joining a union? 


Here are the answers: 


Bob Gerde, butcher: 

“This town always has had trouble keeping 
good teachers. And because of bad pay. They 
are entitled to collective bargaining the same as 
any group. I don’t see how they live on the lousy 
pay they get. From what I’ve heard, we now have 
a capable teaching staff and the only way we 
can keep them is to grant them a charter to 
give them a more solid stand for bargaining 
power.” 





Mickey Kohut, truck driver: 

“These teachers of ours are the lowest paid 
body in town. It’s a shame. More power to them. 
I hope they get everything they got coming, 
which is at the least, a livable wage.”’ 


Vern Albricht, longshoreman: 

“The teachers should be organized, no doubt 
about it. They just can’t up and demand some- 
thing and expect to get it; but if organized, they 
can sit in with employers in an intelligent col- 
lective bargaining session and they have some- 
thing to argue with that has teeth in it. Sure, 
they are chumps if they DON’T join up.” 


Grant MacGregor, Coast Guard chief: 

“That is the only weapon that a working man 
has to gain his ultimate goal, living conditions 
and a livable wage scale, and teachers are cer- 
tainly in this category. They have been plugging 
along for a long spell on pauper’s pay, so now 
they ought to snap out of it.” 


O. B. Skidmore, former Ketchikan merchant: 


“Bargaining for conditions for the working 
man is all right, but definitely not under thepres- 





VIEW OF THOMAS BASIN, KETCHIKAN, THE TOWN IN WHICH ALASKA’‘S FIRST A.F.T. 
LOCAL WAS ORGANIZED 
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ent union setup. I saw it down below where a 
man had to pay one dollar a day to work. Now 
that is murder. I believe in unions but it should 
be optional. And so it should be the same for 
these Ketchikan teachers.”’ 


Herman Ludwigsen, high school student: 


“T don’t think much of it. All they want is 
more money.” [But later he expressed a very 
different opinion. See next page. ] 


Anne Evanson, waitress: 

“Yes, they should have a union. A teacher 
puts in a long period of training and that in it- 
self costs.money. They are professional people. 
They are entitled to far more compensation for 
their work than what they receive now. And 
especially in Ketchikan, where the cost of living 
is higher, they should have wages raised to meet 
that high cost.” 


Thor Leding, high school student: 


“Sure, I’m for it. First they organize. Then 
they ask for more money. Probably they won’t 
get it. Then they go on strike and then we 
wouldn’t have to go to school.” 





Joe Bailey, U. S. Customs officer: 


‘Almost all the white collared people, or as 
you prefer, the professional field, have organ- 
ized. The clerks, accountants and federal em- 
ployees are a few. School teachers belong in this 
class of professional people by virtue of their 
extensive professional training before they are 
allowed to practice. They are, at present, the 
lowest paid group in Ketchikan. If they organ- 
ized and formed their plans that would run 
parallel to that of the federal employees, not 
only the teachers would benefit but also the 
governing bodies of the teachers would derive 
as much or more direct good from the move. 
Yes, I am for our local teachers forming a group 
and affiliating with some international.” 


Mrs. Robert Peihl, housewife: 


“The teachers are our most influential leaders 
when it comes to the welfare of our children’s 
education. They are professional people and en- 
titled to that rate of pay. I’m for them joining 
a union.” 


Inga Nordnes, stenographer: 


“A school teacher works harder and gets less 


DINNER AT WHICH A.F.T. CHARTER WAS PRESENTED ON APRIL 4 TO LOCAL 868, 
KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 
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for it than any other trade in Ketchikan. Be- 
sides their regular hours they have papers to 
grade, examinations to make out, to say nothing 
of extra-curricular activities such as Sunday 
school teachers, Red Cross work, chaperones, and 
many others that are expected of them free of 
charge. It is my belief that if the proper theory 
of unionism is applied, our teachers will be bet 
ter compensated for all this extra work.” 


Cal Florence, veteran: 

“These teachers don’t get near the pay they 
are entitled to. The only thing that will help 
them get a livable wage, compared to other 
trades, is to belong to a union.” 


J. F. Van Gilder, Commander of Ragnar 
Myking VFW Post: 

“There is a psychological effect that a union 
worker enjoys over one that is not. A school 
teacher sitting at her desk, who knows that she 
has a good union behind her and receives the 
wage due her profession, will perform her work 
in a more competent nature; and that effect will 
be instilled in the children she is teaching. She 
will take more interest in her work and the net re- 
sult will be that the children will glean con- 
siderably more out of the education she sets 
forth.” 





On March 11 the same newspaper published 
in its “Letter Box” column a letter of congratula- 
tion signed by four high school students. Here 
are some excerpts from this letter: 


We the undersigned students of Ketchikan, wish to 
congratulate you, the teachers of Kayhi, for joining the 
AFL. Ketchikan is a union-minded town and we have 
often thought of our own teachers organizing. We have 
wondered if we would see the day when our teachers 
would get together and join a union before we get out 
of school, and now you have gone and done it. We are 
behind you to the last student. We feel that a more 
democratic atmosphere will prevail throughout the school. 
We know that complete harmony between you teachers 
and us students will be the keynote in our discussions. 

We students want that harmony; we want better 
scholastic conditions, we want democratic procedure in 
all of our assemblies, we can go for a little student gov- 
ernment, we want our representatives to sit in all affairs 
of school. In fact, we are thinking of applying to the 
American Federation of Labor for a charter of our own. 
(Everyone who has gone to school knows that book 
learning comes under the heading of work.) 

You faculty members of Kayhi may think we are 
kidding you. Indeed not. We, your own students, are 
proud of you. We know that both we students and you 
teachers will benefit by this move, and public sentiment 
(if you read the newspapers) is second only to us in 
backing you up. 

Herman Ludwigsen, President of the SBA and K Club. 

Thor Leding, Captain of the basketball team. 

Bill Hildebrandt, Senior Class President. 

Robert Christopher, yell king 


THE CRISIS IN LOCAL TAXATION 


By ARTHUR ELDER, Chairman AFT Taxation Committee 


HE crisis confronted by many of our local 
peo shee units, particularly larger cities, 
has been more or less obscured during the war 
years. Curtailment of services, failure to main- 
tain streets and buildings, and lack of normal 
personnel in city offices, were taken in their 
stride by citizens as a normal accompaniment 
of a war-time situation. 

Now, well on into our first postwar year, 
cities are face to face with an accumulation of 
demands on their tax resources. On the one 
hand, there are urgent requests for adjustment 
in salaries from policemen, firemen, teachers, li- 
brarians, maintenance workers, and employees in 
every classification. Equally insistent are re- 
quests for long neglected civic buildings, high- 
ways, recreation areas, slum clearance projects, 
and schools. 

The nature of the dilemma in which local 
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units of government find themselves may be 
gauged when we realize that local tax collections 
in the United States have been virtually static 
for the past fifteen years. 

In 1930, total tax revenues of city, township 
and county governments were 4.9 billion dol- 
lars. Since that year, the annual total has fallen 
slightly, averaging 4.7 billion dollars for the past 
five years.* The question confronting officers 
in many of our cities these days, therefore, is 
how to secure more revenue to take care of 
current material costs and wages that are ap- 
proximately 35% above the 1941 level. 

The great bulk of local revenue on which 
schools and municipal services depend for sup- 
port comes from the property tax. The reve- 
nues from this tax must be increased or other 
sources of revenue to support local services must 


*Tax Policy, Feb., 1946. 
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be developed if the many and varied plans for 
post-war development in communities throughout 
the land are to advance beyond the paper stage. 

Most established communities cannot look 
forward to any substantial increase in assess- 
ment as a means of increasing revenue. Cities 
under 500,000 in population showed an average 
increase of 3.6 per cent in assessed value from 
1939 to 1944, while larger cities showed either 
slight decreases or very small increases in as- 
sessed value in the same period.* This means 
that except in new and rapidly developing com- 
munities any substantial increase in property 
tax revenue must come from higher tax rates. 

While it is generally admitted that there are 
limits above which it is neither equitable nor 
sound to raise property tax rates, it is well to 
realize that the property tax will continue to 
provide the base for support of local govern- 
mental services. The experience of states which 
have limited the property tax by legislation or 
constitutional amendment during the thirties has 
not up to this time been such as to encourage 
other states to follow their example. 

The average property tax rate in 219 Ameri- 
can cities in 1944 was $27.73 per thousand ad- 
justed to a 100% property valuation. For cities 
of over a million in population, this meant a 
tax rate of from $26.28 per thousand dollars in 
valuation in Los Angeles to $39.00 per thou- 
sand in Chicago. 

One can easily appreciate the problem con- 
fronting officials in a community with a tax rate 
of approximately $30.00 per thousand when 
faced with perfectly reasonable demands for 
wage and service increases that would require 
tax boosts of $8 to $10 per thousand. 

Cities, even before the war, adopted innu- 
merable expedients for supplementing property 
tax revenue. License fees, privilege taxes, park- 
ing meters, service charges, special welfare taxes, 
specific excise taxes, payroll taxes, and local 
sales taxes may be listed as the most common 
among these. In some cases, these expedients 
may have been justified; in others, they were 
neither equitable nor economically sound. 

A payroll tax adopted several years ago in 
Philadelphia was opposed generally by labor 
organizations. However, the Pennsylvania tax 
system as a whole is much more progressive than 
that of Ohio, and the property tax rate in Phil- 
adelphia stood at $28.75 per thousand in 1944. 


*National Municipal Review, Dec., 1944. 
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A payroll tax in Philadelphia, theretore, can be 
more easily justified than it can be in Toledo, 
where voters have approved a 1% payroll tax, 
although the property tax rate stands at only 
$19.60 per thousand. Moreover, Ohio has a 
very regressive tax system, collecting over 30% 
of its revenue from a 244% sales tax. The adop- 
tion of a 1% payroll tax in Toledo, although no 
surprise in view of Ohio’s 10-mill property tax 
limitation and repeated failures to secure voter 
approval for millage increases, makes the tax 
system even more regressive for Toledo tax- 
payers. 

We must realize that city officials, teachers, 
and other municipal employees are frequently 
limited in the choices open to them. If local vot- 
ers prefer a payroll tax to a reasonable increase 
in property tax, the need for further tax educa- 
tion is quite apparent. 

However, over-concern with local expedients 
that may be adopted should not blind us to the 
need for attention to basic questions that are of 
concern not only to teachers but to all others in- 
terested in proper maintenance of local services. 
These questions are listed not in order of im- 
portance, but as of like importance, deserving 
equal attention: 

1. Do local assessments and tax rates approx- 
imate the average for cities of like size? 

2. If local revenue is insufficient to maintain 
necessary services, are state grants-in-aid avail- 
able to improve such services? 

3. If state funds are available to aid certain 
services, are local funds diverted for other serv- 
ices? 

4. Are cities which support services adequately 
discouraged through state aid provisions which 
enable other cities to secure state aid with mini- 
mum regard to local financial responsibility and 
the character of services? 

Finally, experience has suggested the need 
for integration of collection and a sharing of rev- 
enue in the income tax field. The American 
Federation of Labor Committee on Taxation has 
endorsed the principle of Federal-State-Local 
sharing of income tax revenues. Undoubtedly 
this suggests one practical approach to the prob- 
lem of adequate school support in the future. 

It is increasingly evident that states and local 
communities are definitely limited in their taxing 
powers. Overlapping in the tax field leads to 
competition and waste. War-time experience 
certainly demonstrated the need for tax and fiscal 
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planning in the postwar period. This will be 
possible only through the exercise of the Federal 
tax power in coordination with state and local 
units in the years ahead. Until this objective is 
realized, however, AFT locals must be alert in 
exploring every avenue through which needed 
funds may be secured. 

In considering various alternative sources of 
revenue, it must be recognized, moreover, that 
short-run or emergency tax measures may be 
of doubtful value. They may indeed, actually 
prevent the adoption of more basic tax changes 
that are urgently needed. 

Above all, it is important that school people 
remain alive to the over-all needs of govern- 
ment. School finance should not be considered 
in a vacuum, but must be recognized as one 
important part of the many inter-related needs 
of American people for health, recreational, 
protective, and educational services. In the 
long run, all of these services will be best taken 








QUICK WORK 
FOR YOU! 


fo save time, without any gamble on your part, send 
two-dollar registration fee with your inquiry—and if 
you are not satisfactorily placed through us, within 
ninety days of registration, you will have the choice of 
a money-back guarantee o1 permanent re gistration. 

This saves valuable time, gives you preferential posi 
tion on our job lists, amounts to a free registration offer 
in case of your disappointment, and is a more practical 
solution for your present uncertainty. 





2 PERSONAL PLACEMENT BUREAU * 
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care of through the support of equitable tax 
programs based on sound economic principles. 


FAMINE! 


SWEEPING LIKE A PRAIRIE FIRE OVER HALF THE WORLD. HELP FIGHT IT! 


Give canned food or money to buy food to your Emergency Food Collection 
on behalf of UNRRA. Or send checks or money orders to National Headquar- 
ters, Emergency Food Collection, 100 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 





: Two undernourished Greek children enjoying some of the food provided 
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Is ACQUIRING or selecting classroom films, the 
thoughtful educator asks these questions. For — 
despite the advantages of films as a teaching tool 
— the right film must be used to obtain the full 
advantage of this medium. 

If it is an Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom 
Film,* it was made solely to assist teachers in im- 
parting to students skills and facts as well as de- 
veloping attitudes which are professionally re- 
garded as an integral part of the school curriculum, 

If it is an Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom 
Film, it is authentic and teacher-tested. It is 
professionally created in collaboration with lead- 
ing subject-matter specialists for use as an integral 





*Formerly Erpi 
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part of the school curriculum, It instructs — it 
helps accomplish specific teaching objectives. 
“What is its 


cost?” Even schools with small budgets can build 


The wise educator also asks: 


a classroom film library — now — under our new 
Lease-toCOWN Plan or by participating in a 
Cooperative Film Library program. Costs are 
as low as film rentals — frequently lower. 

You'll want to know more about these plans 
which make it possible — at low cost — to offer 
your students this great learning advantage. For 
complete information, write Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Inc., Dept. 5-E, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. . 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 
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To Teach Children How 
To Use a Dictionary 


THORNDIKE-CENTURY BEGINNING DICTION- 
ARY, by E. L. Thorndike, Scott, Foresman and 
Company, Chicago, 1945. Approximately 12,000 en- 
tries, 645 pages, 70 dictionary lessons. 6% x 9%. 
For Grade 4 or 5. $1.60 list. 


There is nothing new in the idea that all children in 
Grade Four or Five should begin to learn how to use a 
dictionary. But there is news—and good news—in a book 
that prepares every child to do so. 

Thorndike’s new Beginning Dictionary is, as far as we 
know, the only dictionary ever made to teach children 
how to use the dictionary. It does this by providing a 
combination of the two factors vital to the develop- 
ment of the dictionary skills: (1) a systematic program 
of dictionary lessons and exercises for the pupil, with ex- 
planations, illustrations, and practice on each new skill— 
this practice inducting children into actual and immediate 
use of: (2) a dictionary for the beginner, one utterly 
simple and physically a part of the lesson material so 
that children can be taught to use its facilities with the 
least possible delay, frustration, and misunderstanding. 

This makes the Beginning Dictionary a textbook as 
well as a dictionary—a concrete help for teacher and 
child in making a thorough and systematic attack on the 
greatest cause of failure in efficient dictionary use—lack 
of adequate training and method. 

It is astounding that with education so far advanced in 
other areas there has been so little done about applying 
the laws of learning to the dictionary. But, fortunately, 
Dr. Thorndike has come through again. He has painstak- 
ingly broken down the general dictionary skills into the 
specific skills all children can learn and has, in his 
program of Beginning Dictionary lessons, isolated them 
for one-at-a-time development in a manner comparable 
to the way arithmetic and reading skills of the elementary 
grades have been handled. 

The Beginning Dictionary program consists of 70 les- 
sons, every one a happy example of the ease and enjoy- 
ment with which teachers and children can now engage 
in dictionary work. Each lesson is written directly to the 
child for his understanding and doing. At the same time, 
these lessons give the teacher a practical course of in- 
struction for the orderly introduction, systematic devel- 
opment and maintenance of the dictionary skills. A good 
big section of “Teacher’s Notes” provides helpful sugges- 
tions for classroom procedure for presenting each lesson. 

The lessons are divided into two levels of difficulty— 
another convenience and help for the teacher. The dic- 
tionary skills prerequisite to locating entry words, com- 
prehending word meanings, and deriving pronunciations 
are covered at each level. Level One is said to be for 
use in the fourth grade, and Level Two in the fifth grade. 
Or Level One may be used for slow groups, and both 
levels for fast groups. In either case the lessons have 
been so organized that children who complete the first 
level will have considerable mastery of the dictionary. 
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In the dictionary section proper there are some 12,000 
entries. These words have been carefully selected as 
those the dictionary beginner (fourth- or fifth-grader) is 
most likely to encounter in his reading or need to use in 
his speaking and writing. 

Since this dictionary is for training children to use any 
dictionary and to help them grow in confidence as well 
as in skill, its decks have been cleared of everything that 
might hinder a successful first dictionary experience. For 
example, the type used is larger than in most grade-school 
dictionaries so children may practice and succeed in lo- 
cating words with ease and satisfaction; there are more 
illustrative sentences to provide plenty of practice in 
using dictionary sentences as aids to interpreting mean- 
ings; dictionary “jargon” (pertaining to; having the qual- 
ity of, etc.) has been omitted so children won’t have to 
wade through such confusing phrases to get at meaning. 
The pronunciation key is authoritative and accurate but 
extremely simple and easy to use in practicing and acquir- 
ing the pronunciation skills. 

Certainly the Beginning Dictionary is and should be 
considered an integral part of the core materials in any 
fourth- or fifth-grade language-arts program. 


Chinese History Presented 
In a Panoramic Drama 
FLAME OF CHINA, by the Education Department of 

United China Relief, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 

N.Y. 25c postpaid. 

Six dramatic episodes highlight outstanding landmarks 
along the road of China’s progress and reveal points at 
which the great forces of Chinese civilization have 
touched the Western world. There is here an authentic 
historical narrative of China during the past four thou- 
sand years, interwoven with comparative history of the 
Eastern and Western worlds. The framework is the 
thread of destiny, which gives a sense of timelessness and 
eternity, unfolding like a scroll. 

Through the medium of drama Flame of China stimu- 
lates an understanding of China, whose ancient culture 
has through centuries left its imprint upon civilization, 
and whose unremitting struggle slowly moves her for- 
ward to fulfil a great destiny. Presenting a panoramic 
glimpse of the sweep of Chinese history, this drama 
brings into focus the strange mixture of the practical and 
the idealistic in the Chinese character, which may well 
be a powerful factor in maintaining world peace. 

Flame of China, although written in the form of 
drama, is also designed for reading. Both young people 
and adults find it interesting reading, as well as valuable 
reference material. In view of the increasing interest in 
the study of China Flame of China is particularly timely. 

Flame of China has been published by the Education 
Department of United China Relief as a part of its cul- 
tural program to acquaint people with the scope of 
China’s history, from the earliest beginnings to the 
present. 

“T think this is a corking job,” says Carl Glick, author, 
in commenting on this drama. “It moves swiftly and 
has a very interesting theme running through it. The 
author has skillfully blended Eastern and Western history 
into a fascinating pattern, and the result is most thought- 
ful and illuminating. A thrilling and exciting work— 
neatly and adroitly written—warm and human.” 
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What Social Studies Classes 
Need to Know About UN 


All of us, young and old, need to be informed about 
the United Nations Organization. Teachers, therefore, 
will welcome the publication, just announced, of United 
Nations Organization, a handbook of the UNO. This 
classroom-planned textbook is designed for use in junior 
and senior high school social studies classes. 

It explains, with desirable emphasis, the complete set- 
up of the United Nations Organization—what it is, what 
it does, the organization and operation of its member 
bodies, and the important steps and procedures through 
which it aims to prevent future wars. It does so in sim- 
ple, concrete terms so that pupils can readily comprehend 
this complex subject 

This book is divided into brief, easy-to-understand 
units, each featuring a major division of the United Na- 
tions Organization setup. Each section is followed by 
questions, exercises, suggestions for study, etc. These 
help the student to check on his own information and also 
give suggestions for class discussion. Cartoons accom- 
pany each section to highlight important facts and to aid 
students in remembering them 

The complete text of the United Nations Charter is 
included. To make this document easy to use, subheads 
have been inserted for each paragraph. Equally useful 
are the index to the Charter and the glossary of terms 
used in the Charter. The latter gives an understandable 
definition of all difficult words or concepts appearing in 
the text. 

A fine map occupies the center section of the book. 
This shows all the Nations which signed the Charter at 
San Francisco. Former possessions of enemy nations 
which may come under the Trusteeship System are also 
indicated. 

Social studies teachers will welcome this textbook for 
its clearness and completeness. It is priced at 15c¢ per 
copy, plus postage, in quantities of 10 or more; 20c per 
copy, postpaid, in smaller quantities. Orders should be 
directed to the publishers, Charles E. Merrill Co., Inc., a 
division of the American Education Press, Inc., 400 South 
Front Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Information About Unions 
For Returning GIs 


UNIONS AND VETERANS by A. M. Remsay, Public 
Affairs Press, 2153 Florida Avenue, Washington 8, 
D.C. 32 g0. 2Se: 


The returning GI will welcome this concise readable 
pamphlet on trade unions. Here he will learn, through 
the question-answer method, about labor policies on 
veterans jobs, what uniens are for, and what unions did 
for the war effort. 

He will be pleased to learn of the liberal provisions 
of unions for admitting vets and for safeguarding their 
economic interests. 

An excellent directory of national and international 
Unions, AFL, CIO and independent, is included. 

The pamphlet is livened considerably by Bernard Sea- 
man’s illustrations. 

MEYER HALUSHKA, Local 1, Chicago. 
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The Roots 


of 


American Loyalty 


By MERLE CURTI. The author of The 
Growth of American Thought now 
tells the timely, significant story of the 
growth of American patriotism— 
what it has meant in the past and what 


it means today. $3.00 


Field Work 
in 
College Education 
By HELEN MERRELL LYND. Using 
the field work done at Sarah Lawrence 
College as illustration, Mrs. Lynd 
shows how field work develops the 
individual student and how it can 
become an integral part of postwar 


college education. $2.75 


Emotional Factors 
in 
Learning 
By LOIS MURPHY and HENRY LADD. 
Varied personality problems are dis- 
cussed on the basis of teachers’ records 
and full case studies at Sarah Law- 
rence College. “Has a vital message. 
It will help make teaching as enrich- 
ing an experience for the teacher as 


learning should be for the student.” 
—N. Y. Times. $3.50 
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The Human Relations Front 
By LAYLE LANE, Chairman of the AFT Committee on Cultural Minorities 








“We believe that honesty, mutual understanding and respect must serve as 
the true personal guides in all human relationships, and we seek to demon- 
strate these principles as effective forces for overcoming racial . . . injustices.” 
Code of Principles—Macon (Ga.) Committee on Interracial Cooperation. 


CREDITS 

Five parents of Mexican-American children, with the 
aid of the ACLU, brought suit in the federal court in 
Los Angeles, against the school officials of Orange 
County, Cal. for segregating nearly 5,000 children in 
separate schools. In a decision favorable to the parents, 
Federal Judge Paul J. McCormack ruled: “The policy is 
odious to a free people, is arbitrary, discriminatory and 
in violation of their Constitutional rights; and therefore 
illegal and void.” 

eo s 

Region V of the American Teachers Association held 
its annual conference in New York City on April 6. The 
theme of the conference was “Pioneering in Better Hu- 
man Relations.” Americans of Negro, Japanese, Porto 
Rican and white ancestry were on the program. J. Stan- 
ley James of Millsboro, Del., director of Region V, ATA, 
forwarded to the U.S. Office of Education a resolution 
of the conference requesting that the Office carry through 
the schools of the nation, with the same intensity as it 
did the Victory program, a drive for better human 
relations. 

+ * + 

A training program in race relations for police officers 
has been instituted by the American Council on Race 
Relations. A training bulletin, “A Guide to Race Rela- 
tions for Police Officers,” has been prepared by Attorney- 
General Robert Kenny of California and will be used 
by Joseph T. Kluchesky, retired police chief of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., who will serve as consultant in establish- 
ing training centers. The first course will be held in 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

” *« * 

The Veterans League of America is conducting a 
campaign to remove Representative Rankin from the 
chairmanship of the House Committee on World War 
Veterans Legislation because of his biased attitude 
toward minority groups who form a sizeable number 
among GI’s; and further, because Rep. Rankin has not 
carried through effective legislation on behalf of veterans. 


*_ * * 


The Minneapolis Federation of Teachers was one of 
the sponsoring groups of the annual interracial service 
held in Minneapolis during Brotherhood Week. Mrs. 
Alice Drechsler of Local 444 of AFT wrote: “I wish I 
could give you an idea of the sincerity of the people 
who participated in the program; of the atmosphere of 
kindliness and brotherhood; of the marvelous singing 
of the Nisei and Negroes and others who took part. 
It was almost perfect.” 
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DEBITS 


The American Bowling Congress barred local and 
national participation by “non-whites” in the bowlers’ 
tournament held recently in Buffalo 

* * * 

Americans of Oriental ancestry from the Hawaiian 
Islands are restricted in their travel to the continental 
U.S. by the requirement to secure a “certificate of citizen- 
ship—Hawaiian Islands.” Getting such a certificate 
is a cumbersome process and tends to discourage travel 
between the islands and the mainland. According to the 
Secretary of Hawaii, “Certificates of Hawaiian birth 
issued by the Secretary of the Territory of Hawaii and 
by the Bureau of Vital Statistics of the Board of Health 
are not recognized by the various departments of the 
U.S. government. ... An American of Oriental ancestry 
must produce a witness or witnesses who were present 
at his birth or about the time of his birth to testify 
before an examiner.” 

ae a 

Wage ceilings of $2 and $2.50 a day with no ceilings 
on length of working day were proposed by planters 
at hearings in Mississippi held by a wage board of the 
Department of Agriculture. The National Farm Labor 
Union is opposing these wage ceilings for cotton 
choppers, who are at present getting only substandard 
wages. 

oe i 

The Workers Defense League has wired Sen. Claude 
Pepper to urge the elimination of a regulation in Jack- 
sonville, Fla., barring interracial athletic events. The 
request followed the cancellation of a ball game between 
a Jersey City team and one from Montreal which has 
two Negro players. 

. * * 

The National Conference on Minority Veterans 
Problems held at Willkie Bldg., N.Y.C., on April 5, 
revealed that the American Legion is chartering separate 
units for Chinese, Mexican and Negro veterans. It is 
exerting pressure on Japanese-American veterans to have 
them set up segregated posts 

ao. © 

Oak Knoll, Cal., a suburb of Oakland, has a restrictive 
covenant agreement which bars everyone except Cau- 
casians from living in the area 

Residents have threatened court action against Mr. 
and Mrs. Fong, who bought a home in the area re- 


cently. Mrs. Fong has filed an injunction suit in the 


State Superior Court to forestall possible eviction. 
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Referendum Vote in Wilmington 
Results in Increase of Dues to $15 


762 WILMINGTON, DEL. — 
The following experience of 


the Wilmington Federation of Teach- 
ers, Local 762, is being sent to the 
American Teacher with the hope that 
it will encourage other locals in 
meeting that perennial bugbear—too 
little money. 

The Wilmington Federation of 
Teachers needs money to finance a 
strong legislative program. Its sliding 
scale of dues—$6.00, $7.00, $8.00, 
$9.00—cannot provide a sufficient 
sum for this. However, our experi- 
ence at the State Assembly last year 
taught us that it would be advisable 
to start our lobby at the opening 
meeting of the legislature and to 
continue it throughout the session. 
In view of teachers’ reluctance to 
spend money for their own interests, 
the prospect of obtaining adequate 
funds seemed dismal. 

Nevertheless, with the approval of 
the Executive Committee, Mrs. 
Evelyn Dickey, the president, 
planned to take the problem directly 
to the members. At a general meet- 


ing, the chairman of the Finance 
Committee explained a_ proposed 
budget and showed by a simple graph 
how a small sum for legislative ac- 
tivities could be raised if the sliding 
scale was abolished and a flat annual 
rate of $12.00 was instituted. 

The reaction was explosive—and 
surprising. “$12.00 per year?” quer- 
ied one member. ‘“‘That’s not enough! 
I’m sick and tired of our picayune 
ways. I’m against the proposal. The 
dues would still be far too low for 
real work. I move that the dues be 
a flat $18.00 per year for every mem- 
ber.” 

Mrs. Dickey has remarkable 
aplomb; but even her poise was 
obviously shaken by this unexpected 
response and the general approval 
with which it was being greeted. The 
meeting ended with a decision to hold 
a referendum with members given a 
chance to vote on the original pro- 
posal of $12.00 and the next proposal 
of $18.00. The result of the voting 
showed 77% of the members in favor 
of the $18.00 rate; most of the others 





voted for $12.00; only two members 
voted for no increase in dues. 

Although the $18.00 rate was ap- 
proved by a wide margin, the Execu- 
tive Board feels that when a 
substantial minority exists, the inter- 
ests of this minority need to be 
carefully studied. After a consulta- 
tion with the Finance and Legisla- 
tive Committees, the Board therefore 
held a second referendum offering a 
compromise. Members were asked 
to vote for an $18.00 rate or a $15.00 
rate. The $15.00 rate was approved 
by 97% of the membership. The 
new rate for dues became effective 
for 1946-1947. 

Still far from munificent, the legis- 
lative funds are nevertheless now 
substantial enough for us to plan a 
strong legislative program. Equally 
important is the real evidence that 
teachers are alert to their own prob- 
lems and interests, have confidence 
in their local, and are willing to back 
their Federation with those hard 
earned, needed dollars. 


Cleveland Local Gains Single Salary Schedule 


By E. H. RUETER, President Local 279 


27 CLEVELAND. O. — By 

adopting a_ single salary 
schedule with a minimum of $1800 
and a maximum of $3750, effective 
September 1946, the Board of Educa- 
tion made its first move in the direc- 
tion of improvement of the salary 
status of Cleveland teachers. This 
action came about as a result of two 
years of negotiation and promotion 
on the part of the Cleveland Teach- 
ers Union. True, no immediate 
increase was granted any Cleveland 
teacher, and those at the present high 
school maximum will receive no fu- 
ture increase over present income 
unless the schedule is elevated in the 
near future. 

These gains, however, have been 
achieved: (1) The living cost adjust- 
ment now in effect continues for the 
remainder of this school year; (2) 
This living cost adjustment is per- 
petuated as a permanent part of the 
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salary schedule, thereby permanently 
elevating the schedule; (3) Every 
teacher not now at the high school 
maximum can, by qualifying as to 
educational training, progress to the 
new high school maximum; (4) The 
beginning salary of teachers has been 
elevated, elementary from $1440 to 
$1800, junior high from $1480 to 
$1880, senior high from $1500 to 
$1800; (5) The Board has publicly 
committed itself to submit a substan- 
tial school levy to the voters next 
fall. 

Under Ohio law, the Board can 
only expend funds made available 
under the law. Upward revision of 
the new schedule, particularly at the 
top, depends upon additional school 
revenues. Two sources of such rev- 
enues are available—increased tax 
millage and additional state aid. Plans 
are now being made to attempt to 
secure additional revenues. 


As is usually the case, the AFT 
Union led the way and after most 
of the ground-work had been laid, 
the company union joined the fight 
and is now attempting to gain some 
credit for the progressive measure. 


Indiana Establishes 
Cumulative Sick Leave 


Legislation passed in Indiana in 
1945 established sick leave for all 
Indiana teachers. The law provides 
for five days’ sick leave each year, 
with the unused portion cumulative 
to 30 days. It provides further that 
after all cumulative allowance is 
used, a teacher is to be paid the 
difference between the substitute’s 
pay and what his pay would have 
been, for a period of 30 days. 








Washington State Federation Starts 
Program of Expansion 


Highlighting its Tenth Anniver- 
sary, the Washington State Federa- 
tion of Teachers has embarked on 
a program of expansion and legis- 
lative activity. 

In close cooperation with Presi- 
dent E. M. Weston and Executive 
Board of the Washington State Fed- 
eration of Labor, the Teachers Fed- 
eration has placed Frank Behm, 
Everett Local 772, in the field as 
a full time organizer. This activity 
is made possible as a result of the 
State Federation of Labor’s grant 
of $1,000, maiched with an equal 
amount by the State Federation of 
Teachers. Meetings have already 
been held in Spokane, Vancouver, 
Washington and Marysville. A new 
local has been established in Poulsbo 
as a result of the efforts of the or- 
ganizing committee of Local 336 in 


Bremerton. The cooperation of lo- 
cal labor groups has been in evidence 
in all cases. 

On the legislative side, in an- 
ticipation of the regular session of 
the legislature to be held in Jan- 
uary 1947, the Executive Board is 
emphasizing the following program: 
(1) Retirement, (2) A_ uniform 
state-wide salary schedule and (3) 
Tenure. 

Dewey Noblitt, Retirement Chair- 
man of the Washington State Fed- 
eration of Teachers, a member of 
Governor Mon C. Wallgren’s Ad- 
visory Committee of 22 on Teacher 
Retirement and also a member of 
the Sub-Committee of that body, 
was sent to Chicago to attend the 
sessions of the National Council on 
Teacher Retirement Fund Secre- 
taries. 


Guild Holds Anniversary Conference 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Choosing as its general theme “We the Teachers— 
A Time for Greatness,” the New York Teachers Guild celebrated its tenth 
anniversary with a Spring Conference featuring an imposing array of out- 
standing speakers. The program included the following panel discussions: 


PANEL I. Problems of Working Conditions and Morale of Teachers in Sec- 
ondary Schools —Chairman, Sidney Barnett. 


1. “What Problems Confront the Secondary School Teacher as a Result 
of Current Trends in the Elementary School?”—Roma Gans, Teachers 


College, Columbia University. 


2. “Working Conditions of Teachers in Secondary Schools as Compli- 
cated by Adaptation to New Educational Trends.’—Samuel Moskowitz, 
Principal, Eastern District High School. 
3. “How Can the Professional Status of Secondary School Teachers Be 
Improved to Meet the Changing Methods of Education?” — Samuel 
Streicher, Member, Board of Examiners. 


PANEL II. What Are the Responsibilities of Teachers Today?—Chairman, 


Abraham Lefkowitz. 


1. “Teachers and the Labor Movement.”—Philips Bradley, Labor-Man- 


agement School, Cornell University. 


2. “Teachers and Intercultural Education.”—-Clyde Miller, Teachers Col- 


lege, Columbia University. 


3. “Teachers and Education the World Over.”—Benjamin Fine, Educa- 


tion Editor, New York Times. 


PANEL III. What Is Being Brought Back to the Schools as a Result of the 
War in Terms of Social Attitudes and Educational Policies and Practices? 
Chairman, William Wachs, Chairman of the Guild’s Veteran Committee. 
1. “What Social Attitudes Are Veterans Bringing Back from the War and 
How Should Teachers Prepare to Meet These Attitudes?”—Eugene Tay- 
lor, Assistant Editor on Veteran Affairs, New York Times. 
2. “What Social Attitudes and Educational Policies and Practices Are 
Being Brought Back to the Schools by Student Veterans?”—F. Warren 


O'Reilly, Veterans Association. 


3. “The Army’s Viewpoint.”—Major Charles F. Dienst and Captain E. T. 


Salvato, Second Service Command. 





Guild Criticizes 
Supervisors’ Attitude 
Toward Teachers 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—At a meet- 

ing described in the Guild Bulletin 
as “historic and unprecedented,” 
about 100 members of the New York 
Teachers Guild conferred recently 
with representatives of the Board of 
Education and the Board of Superin- 
tendents to discuss what Mrs. Rebec- 
ca Simonson, president of Local 2, 
referred to as the “extensive failure 
of administrators and supervisors to 
recognize the essential dignity of the 
individual teacher.” 

Louis Hay, chairman of the 
Guild’s Board of Representatives, 
severely criticized certain principals 
for their lack of respect for the 
teacher both as a human being and 
as a professional worker. He cited 
such inexcusable practices as_ the 
giving of punitive assignments, pub- 
lic criticism of teachers, humiliation 
of teachers for trivial mistakes, and 
the use of such statements as “Get 
this through your head,” “Can’t you 
read?” and “This time I caught 
you.” 

Supervisors were also accused of 
suppressing individual initiative of 
teachers by criticising an entire staff 
for the failings of a few, running 
faculty conferences as one-man shows 
by reading from a mimeographed 
sheet, and crushing freedom of ex- 
pression with such remarks as “This 
is my school” and “It is healthier to 
keep still if you have no constructive 
suggestion.”” These practices, Mr. 
Hay insisted, could not help creating 
an atmosphere of fearful insecurity, 
resignation, and adherence to dead- 
ening routine to the disadvantage 
of the pupils. 


Denver Organizes 
Promising New Locai 


8 DENVER, COLO.—One of 
the most promising new 
AFT locals is the one in Denver, 
where, according to first reports, 
more than 300 teachers have joined 
the organization and additional ap- 
plications are coming in rapidly. 

On April 15 the organization held 
a meeting at which Dr. E. T. Mc- 
Swain of Northwestern University 
was the speaker. 

Early in May the local held a two- 
day conference to which all teachers 
in the area were invited. The confer- 
ence program included the presenta- 
tion of the charter by AFT Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Kuenzli. 
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PRESIDENTS OF A.F.T. LOCALS IN NEW JERSEY ATTENDING THE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NEW 
JERSEY STATE FEDERATION OF TEACHERS. 
Back row: Charles A. Allen, Newark: Anthony Mazza, South River: Stephen Werlock, Woodbridge; Frank 
Schobert. Union: J. Edgar Dransfield, West New York: William Fenstermaker, Irvington; Edwin S$. Quinn, Car- 
teret. Front row: Miss Ethel Worthington, Northern Valley; Mrs. Lois Smith, Mercer: Mrs. Virginia Hutchin- 
son, South Bergen: Miss Bethania Tucker, Jersey City: Mrs. Isabel Allen, Bayonne. 











Statement of Principles on Vocational Education 
Adopted by Chicago Local 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The Chicago Teachers Union, with the American Federation of Labor, believes in a 

unified, not a dual, system of education; that is, general education which develops a young person for his 
life as a responsible human being and citizen in a democracy, combined with vocational education which 
trains for occupational life. Because of certain developments within the Chicago schools, the Chicago Teach- 
ers Union recently adopted the following statement of principles on vocational education: 


1. A scientfic survey of occupa- 
tions and occupationai trends should 
precede the selection of the vocation- 
al subjects to be taught and should 
be carried on continuously to prevent 
the training of persons in obsolete 
jobs. 

2. The vocational school should be 
built up slowly through experimenta- 
tion and scientific study, with em- 
ployers, workers, teachers, and others 
in the community cooperating. It 
should always be flexible and sub- 
ject to change. 

3. The vocational training should 
be placed close to the terminal point 
of the young person’s general educa- 
tion, should not be a substitute for 
it, nor should it be longer than is 
necessary to gain the desired skills. 
This warning is necessary because 
young persons are not acceptable to 
industry and business in many in- 
stances until 17 or 18 years of age 
and because the bulk of the semi- 
skilled and unskilled jobs require but 
a few weeks’ or a few months’ train- 
ing. (See Koepke—A Job Analysis 
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of Manufacturing Plants in Minne- 
sota, p. 14f.) 

4. Young persons receiving voca- 
tional education whether in the gen- 
eral, technical, or vocational high 
schools, should be given at least two 
years of general high school educa- 
tion. In other words students trans- 
ferring from a general high school to 
a vocational school would do so at 
the beginning of the third year or 
if they transfer at the end of the 
eighth grade, they should be given 
two years of accredited high school 
education in the vocational school. 

5. The third and fourth years, 
when intensive vocational training 
occurs, should include a continued 
study of English and social studies 
(economics, labor legislation, and 
labor problems). Academic subjects 
in the third and fourth years should 
be taught at acceptable standards so 
that they may be accredited. 

6. Guidance (vocational as well as 
educational, including classes in oc- 
cupations) based upon the best 
known practices should precede the 


transfer from the elementary or high 
school to the specialized or vocational 
high school and, in the case of those 
students coming from schools out of 
the city or from private schools 
where counseling is not given, should 
be offered at entrance. Unbiased and 
trustworthy guidance should occur at 
all points where choices are made: 
at the time the student is ready to 
begin his specialized vocational train- 
ing; at the time he might consider 
return to the general high school; at 
the time of going on to an institution 
beyond high school; and always at 
the point of placement. 

7. Teachers of academic subjects 
in vocational schools should meet 
the requirements established for 
teachers in the general academic high 
school. For those teaching vocational 
subjects, rules and regulations should 
be established on a regular, civil serv- 
ice promotional basis, although it is 
recognized that it is necessary that 
different training and experience re- 
quirements be established. 
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Detroit Local Protects Veterans 
By FRANCES COMFORT, Local 231 


23 ‘DETROIT, MICH. — Al- 

though Local 231 was never 
more forehanded and successful than 
in the matter of securing assurance 
of job security for veterans—the very 
week in September, 1940, when 
young men lined up at voting booths 
to register for the draft, the Detroit 
Board of Education granted almost 
with cheers everything a Union com- 
mittee of prospective veterans could 
think of—the first influx of returned 
servicemen last fall found their guar- 
antees SNAFU. 

A Veterans’ Committee of the 
Teachers Union, after interviewing 
servicemen just returned to teaching, 
found that, contrary to the Board’s 
resolution: 

1. Returning veterans were not 
usually being restored to the same 
positions they had left; 

2. Administrators who acknowl- 
edged the veteran’s right to his for- 
mer post often used pressure to 
dissuade him from exercising that 
right; and 

3. Some veterans (many of whom 
were substitutes or probationers 
when inducted) -had been returned 
at the $1864 minimum salary, with- 


MEDIAN SALARIES 


out benefit of the $230 annual incre- 
ment to which they were entitled 
for each year of military service. 

The Veterans’ Committee of Local 
231 demanded of school executives, 
assembled for hearing, the adoption 
of specific rules to prevent such vio- 
lations of the Board’s declared policy 
as noted above, and these extensions 
of it: 

1. If the veteran’s job had been 
filled (contrary to union-established 
policy) by a teacher of greater se- 
niority than the veteran, such teacher, 
in making room for the veteran, 
should have a choice of all com- 
parable positions occupied by teach- 
ers of less seniority. 

2. Veterans placed contrary to the 
rules should have the right of re- 
assignment on request 

3. For one year after return to 
teaching, veterans should enjoy these 
privileges: immunity from transfer 
to another school, department, or 
status; preference in transfer if de- 
sired; and supervision and counsel- 
ling without risk of unsatisfactory 
rating. 

4. Applicants for teaching jobs 
who have records of military service 


IN INDIANA CITIES 


The South Bend Teacher recently published the following table showing 
the median salaries for 1945-46 in Indiana cities of 30,000 to 100,000: 


All 
Teachers 
ein nn 5 nn ae 4 ee $3,085 
TE A re 3,013 
EN 2,800 
Indianapolis 2,760 
Anderson ........ errr 
ES Re Se ey 2,608 
Muncie 3 2,540 
SEY e20 oat ts c+ se hess 2,527 
_ en Oar re 2,418 
sn ne ne ag 2,382 
Terre Haute .... ad coe 
PPR EA ae 5 
NER © stearic oGraiedinw ocbvcial ess 2,285 


Elementary High School  Superin- 
Principals _ Principals tendent 
$3,950 $5,150 $ 9,500 
3,500 4,650 10,000 
3,308 4,610 7,800 
3,825 5,500 10,000 
beGlnd 5,000 6,800 
Pee 4,950 6,950 
3,150 4,150 7,300 
3,650 4,950 7,400 
oe 060té an wes 8,600 
3,590 5,400 8,500 
3,238 4,275 7,600 
2,900 4,500 8,000 
2,900 4,300 8,000 


It should be emphasized that the salaries given above are medians, except 


for the superintendents. 


Concerning the comparative salaries in Gary, Fort Wayne, and South Bend, 
the South Bend Teacher made the following statement: 

“Gary salaries for all teachers show low as compared to Fort Wayne, but 
this may be explained by the fact that Fort Wayne is top heavy with teach- 
ers at or near the maximum, while Gary has a larger number of teachers on 


the lower half of the schedule. 
$3,000; Fort Wayne only 246. 
$3,000 or above. 


“South Bend has a situation similar to that of Fort Wayne. 


For example: 
Fort Wayne has over half of its teachers at 
Only 65 Gary teachers have salaries of $3,000 or above 


zary has 540 teachers under 


Over half of 


the teachers are at a $3,000 or better level on the schedule.” 


should be rank-ordered above non- 
veteran applicants of like qualifica- 
tions. 

Unless the Administration sees fit 
to write into the -rules these guar- 
antees, the Union will appeal to the 
Board of Education. In any case, 
returned servicemen will get the 
breaks in the Detroit school system 
That’s sure! 

The Detroit local is proud of its 
Veterans’ Committee: because of the 
handsome job it did in preparing and 
presenting the veteran’s case; be- 
cause of the stir it created “down- 
town” and back in the schools; and 
particularly because it has taken on 
the job of veterans’ counselling, on 
the grounds that the special confid- 
ence a union member has in a union 
committee is what the veteran most 


needs. 
This fine committee consists of 
half a dozen recently discharged 


veterans, two or three discharged less 
recently, and two respected World 
War I veterans. One of the latter said 
recently: “I’d give ten years of my 
life to spare the boys now coming 
back what we went through twenty- 
five years ago.” 


Labor Candidates Win 
School Board Elections 
In Washington Cities 


Members of AFT locals in the 
state of Washington report that re- 
sults in school board elections last 
December were favorable to labor 
in several cities, according to an 
article in a recent issue of the Wash- 
ington State Teacher. 


“From Everett comes the news 
that Dr. H. R. Secoy, who was sup- 
ported by union labor and _ the 
teachers, was elected without opposi- 
tion. AFL and CIO organizations 
worked together in the campaign 


“Bremerton elected its labor can- 


. { 
didate to the schpol board. There are | 
three members of organized labor on | 


the Bremerton school board. 


“In Olympia, where two members, 
them a union labor man, 
there are three lib- 


one of 


were elected, 


erals on the board. The board in | 


Olympia and Bremerton is com- 


posed of five members 


“The two labor candidates for the 
school board in Port Angeles were 
defeated—but not discouraged.” 
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Louisiana Locals 
Adopt Program 
Of Legislation 


More than 60 representatives of 
AFT members in Louisiana met re- 
cently in Baton Rouge with officials 
of the Louisian State Federation of 
Labor and adopted the following 
legislative program to be presented 
to the Louisiana legislature in May: 

Retention of the teacher tenure law 
and improvement of sick leave and 
retirement laws. 

Retention and enforcement of the 
equalization formula in distribution 
of educational funds in the state, and 
studies for improvement of the for- 
mula. 

Provision of $1 per child per year 
for libraries instead of the present 25 
cents. 

Fixing 30 pupils as the maximum 
teacher load. 

Increasing state participation in 
lunch programs to the amount neces- 
sary to obtain the maximum federal 
appropriation. 

Provision for expansion of guid- 
ance, vocational, music, commercial 
and trade offerings to improvement 
opportunities for those who do not 
go to college. 

Enactment of necessary laws to 
permit Louisiana schools to obtain 
the most support from the federal 
government for improving buildings 
and facilities. 

Provision of adequate salaries and 
retirement benefits for bus drivers 
and maintenance personnel, so that 
safer transportation will be provided 
for children. 

Provision of a minimum salary of 
$1,900 per year for qualified teachers, 
with a minimum yearly increment of 
$100 for 15 years. 

Provision of additional revenues so 
that state and parish current opera- 
tion funds amount to at least $62,- 
000,000. 

Provision by the legislature that all 
surpluses in parish treasuries at the 
end of a fiscal year be returned to 
the state current school fund. 

Appointment of a committee from 
the legislature to study the financial 
administration of the schools 


George U. Joubert, president of 
the rapidly growing state organiza- 
tion of AFT locals in Louisiana, 
announced that within the last few 
months twelve new locals have been 
chartered in the state. Prospects for 
further organization in Louisiana are 
excellent. 
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PHILADELPHIA LOCAL BROADCASTS TOWN MEETING 
PROGRAM 


Mrs. John Frederick Lewis. Joseph A. McDonough, and 
Margaret Root are shown here telling Pennsylvania why the 
salaries of Philadelphia's teachers should be increased. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—A town 

meeting program sponsored by 
the Philadelphia Federation of Teach- 
ers and the Central Labor Union of 
Philadelphia was broadcast over Sta- 
tion WIP on March 8. The purpose 
of the meeting was to protest the 
failure to provide adequate salaries 
for the teachers of Philadelphia. 

Three of the participants in the 
program are shown in the photo- 
graph above. 

Mrs. John Frederick Lewis, chair- 
man of the Board of Education’s 
Public Relations Committee, prom- 
ised that the Board would take the 
leadership in seeking funds for higher 
salaries. 

Joseph A. McDonough, business 
manager of the Central Labor Union, 
cited labor’s long-standing interest in 
the public schools and told of the 
support being given by the local 
AFL unions to the effort to obtain 
higher salaries for the teachers of 
Philadelphia. 

Margaret Root, president of Local 
3, explained the plight of Philadel- 
phia’s teachers and the need for an 
increase of at least $400. 

James L. McDevitt, president of 
the Pennsylvania Federation of La- 
bor, stated that it was proper to 
place “a Priority No. 1 on adequate 
pay for school employees. If this 
means substantial borrowing, if this 
means a call to a special legislative 
session, if this means a more ‘ade- 
quate future tax program based on 
ability to pay, if this means electing 
legislators who are for the schools, if 


this means a wide program of public 
education, then you are receiving 
here the pledge of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to vote yes on these 
questions and to work wholehearted- 
ly for better salaries and better 
schools.” 


Iowa Locals Organize 
State Federation 


Meeting in Des Moines on Satur- 
day, March 30, about 30 repre- 
sentatives from the AFT locals in 
Boone, Cedar Rapids, Council 
Bluffs, Davenport, Des Moines, 
Dubuque, and Sioux City organized 
the Iowa State Federation of Teach- 
ers. 

AFT Secretary-Treasurer Kuenzli 
presented the charter to the new state 
organization, and both he and Let- 
tisha Henderson, AFT  vice-presi- 
dent, addressed the delegates. 

Officers of the new organization 
are as follows: president—Carr B. 
Lavell, Cedar Rapids; first vice- 
president—Nellie Small, Council 
Bluffs; second vice-president—James 
J. Nora, Dubuque; recording secre- 
tary—Caroline Kriege, Sioux City; 
treasurer—William Hartley, Boone. 





COUNSELLORS 
Experienced Men—Women— Couples 
Over 18 Years of Age 
All Types of Camp Activities 
Call or Write for Registration Form Today 
Gimbels Counsellor Placement Bureau 
Gimbel Brothers. Personnel Office 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 




















There's Unionism in the Air 

The Department of Labor reports 
that in 1945 over 14,000,000 workers 
were covered by union collective 
bargaining agreements—an increase 
of about 50% since 1941. 

In manufacturing industries about 
70% of the workers were covered 
by agreements last year. In non- 
manufacturing fields the number was 
estimated at 33%. There has been 
a particularly impressive increase in 
the number that are practically 
100% unionized. Railroads, ship- 
building, aircraft, metal mining, and 
meat packing are among the indus- 
tries that are “100 percenters.” 

Substantial gains in unionization 
have been made in cement, alumi- 
num, rubber, and steel. White col- 
lar workers and teachers are also be- 
ginning to show more hopeful signs 
of union-mindedness. 


*_ * * 


Those who wonder what is done 
with union dues will be interested 
in the report submitted by Secre- 
tary-Treasurer George Meany of the 
American Federation of Labor. He 
states that benefits paid by AFL 
unions to their members in 1945 
totaled more than $23,500,000. The 
tabulation follows: 

Death benefits ....... $ 9,940,265.75 
Sick benefits ........ 1,687,792.15 
Old age benefits...... 6,747,416.11 
Unemployment benefits 109,939.52 


Disability benefits 231,452.00 
Miscellaneous bene - 
A ee eee 4,845 927.63 


$23,562,793.16 


Labor-Science Action on 

Atomic Energy Planned 

Labor delegates representing both 
AFL and CIO unions met with the 
Atomic Scientists of Chicago in a 
one-day conference at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Reuben G. Gustav- 
son, vice-president of the University 
of Chicago, and A. M. Weinberg, 
theoretical physicist at Clinton Labs, 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., addressed the 
group on the development of the 
atomic bomb and the future possi- 
bilities of atomic energy. 

Harold C.,Urey, Nobel prize win- 
ner and professor of chemistry at 
the University of Chicago, urged 
that the labor representatives aid 
the scientists with their fight against 
military control of atomic research 
and that legislation putting atomic 
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By MEYER HALUSHKA, Local 1 








control in civilian hands be sup- 
ported. 

“The only solution to the atomic 
bomb is to make war impossible 
through the effective operation of 
the United Nations Organization,” 
Prof. Urey declared. 

The following resolutions 
unanimously adopted: 

1) to set up a continuing com- 
mittee to study the industrial as- 
pects of atomic energy, and 2) to 
appoint a committee of 18 members 
to recommend to national labor 
heads the appointment of a joint 
labor-science committee on atomic 
energy. The committee would in- 
clude members of the AFL, the 
CIO, the Railroad Brotherhoods, 
and the Atomic Scientists. 

The 49 laborites participating rep- 
resented over 4,000,000 organized 
workers of the Middle West. 


were 


Building Service Employes 
Union Gives Officers Uni- 
versity Course 


Sixty top-flight officers of 15 AFL 
building service employes unions en- 
rolled for a labor and economics 
course at the University of Chicago 

The 10 weeks’ course will be com- 
pleted in 10 one-night sessions. Na- 
tionally known authorities will lec- 
ture from prepared manuscripts, 
then hold a symposium at which 
general discussion will take place. A 
University of Chicago secretary will 
transcribe the proceedings, and the 
Industrial Relations Center of the 
University will condense the entire 
evening’s work into 4 or 5 pages, 
all to be formed into a packet for 
general distribution among officers 
of the Building Service Employes 
International Union throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

“We plan to have the best posted 
group of officers in America for our 
local unions,” said William L. Mc- 
Fetridge, general president of the In- 
ternational. “We believe that with 
our officers thoroughiy versed in the 
details which go toward making re- 
sponsible union leadership, our nego- 
tiations with employers on behalf of 
our membership can be more intelli- 
gently effected. The general public, 
knowing that our local unions are 
led by men and women thoroughly 
versed in the rights of workers, em- 
ployers, the community, and the 
government itself, wili support us 
in such negotiations as we are asked 


to conduct in the future. 

“We are going even further than 
arranging this course for our offi- 
cers,’ continued Mr. McFetridge, 
“We are starting now arranging for 
a course for our union stewards, 
also to be held in conjunction with 
the Industrial Relations Center of 
the University of Chicago. This 
course also will include sections for 
our organizers and business agents, 
It will start immediately after the 
course for the officers. The officers 
also will attend the course for the 
stewards.” 


Labor Advisory Group 
Appointed to Stimulate 
Union Education 


Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach 
appointed a Labor Education Advis- 
ory Committee of five representa- 
tives each from the AFL and CIO, 
to help in charting a long-term 
course for industrial peace. 

“The long-range importance of 
this action cannot be overempha- 
sized,” Mr. Schwellenbach said. “An 
intelligent program of labor educa- 
tion, directed both toward the train- 
ing of capable union leadership and 
a_ membership well informed in the 
rights and responsibilities of union- 
ism, can do a great deal to forestall 
labor disputes and promote better 
labor-management relations. 

“The Department of Labor be- 
lieves that the primary responsibility 
for this job rests with the unions 
themselves, with such assistance as 
they may request from universities 
and other nongovernmental educa- 
tional organizations.” 

The secretary said that the de- 
partment, through its Division of 
Labor Standards, had been working 
experimentally to develop standards 
and approaches to the problem of 
labor education. 

The division developed techniques 
of steward training which Mr 
Schwellenbach said “have definitely 
contributed to the speedier settle- 
ment of plant grievances.” 

“Above all,” he said, “we have 
been trying to work out a pattern 
through which the federal govern- 
ment may assist unions, state institu- 
tions, and other workers-education 
groups with this work, without in 
any way encroaching on the tradi- 
tional American attitude of keeping 
federal participation in education to 
a minimum commensurate with the 
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welfare and needs of the people. 

The committee includes the fol- 
lowing AFL members: 

Florence C. Thorne, director of re- 
search; Frank P. Fenton, director 
of organization; Nelson H. Cruik- 
shank, director of social insur- 
ance activities; Marion Hedges, re- 
search and education, Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers; and James 
Brownlow, secretary-treasurer, met- 
al trades department. 


Leon Blum Feted by AFL 

At a luncheon given by AFL Presi- 
dent William Green to Leon Blum, 
former premier of France, AFL lead- 
ers offered pledges of cooperation to 
France in its arduous tasks of recon- 
struction. 

Mr. Blum thanked Mr. Green for 
nis efforts to rescue him and other 
French leaders from the Nazis dur- 
ing the war. Mr. Green obtained 
exit visas for Leon Blum and 500 
others, but Mr. Blum decided to 
stand by and suffer Nazi imprison- 
ment rather than leave his country. 

The luncheon was attended by 20 
high AFL officials, including several 
members of the Executive Council. 


Why a Health and Welfare 
Fund for Miners? 

The following indictment was 
leveled at the bituminous coal mine 
operators by John L. Lewis, pres- 
ident of the United Mine Workers, 
in support of the demand for a 
“health and welfare fund”: 

“We accuse, by the record, that 
the management and stockholders of 
the bituminous coal industry in a 
period of 14 years have, through 
mismanagement, cupidity, stupidity 
and wanton neglect made dead 28,- 
000 mine workers. 

“We accuse by the record, that 
in the same period the same man- 
agement and stockholders have, for 
the same reasons, violently mangled, 
crushed and shattered the bodies of 
1,400,000 mine workers. 

“We accuse by the record that 
the industry does not bury its dead 
or bind up the shattered bones and 
the mangled flesh of its victims in 
any adequate, humane or modern 
sense. 

“We accuse by the record that the 
management and stockholders of the 
bituminous coal industry indulge in 
systematic and widespread financial 
exploitation of the families of the 
dead and practice commercial ex- 
tortion upon the yet living victims 
of its industrial violence. 

“We accuse by the record that the 
industry extorts annually from the 
pay envelope of the mine workers 
60,000,000 of dollars for pseudo, 
hypothetical and substandard medi- 
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cal service, hospitalization and in- 
surance of an actual value of less 
than one-third of the aforesaid $60,- 
000,000. 

“We challenge on the 
refutation point by point. 

“We demand abatement of this 
slaughter. 

“We demand cessation of the ac- 
companying extortion.” 

For every working day, five 
miners are killed outright. 

Workers’ compensation is com- 
pulsory in only 12 mining states. In 
13 coal states that produce about 
three-fourths of the nation’s output, 
compensation laws are elective. 

In a majority of the companies, 
$10-$12 is deducted each month 
from the mine workers’ pay to cover 
medical, hospital, and burial costs. 
Investigation has disclosed that this 
health service and protection is in- 
adequate and its cost excessive. 


record, 


Anti-Discrimination Law 
Working Successfully 
Ir New York 

Henry C. Turner, chairman of the 
New York State Commission Against 
Discrimination, declared that the 
anti-bias law was a success and is 
achieving the purposes for which it 
was designed. 

Summing up the first six months 
of its operation since it became ef- 
fective July 1, he said that discrimi- 
nation in employment throughout 
the state on the ground of race, 
creed, color or national origin had 
decreased appreciably and that so 
persuasive has been the mere pres- 
ence of the law on the books that 
only 189 cases of alleged bias had 
been brought to the attention of the 
commission in the first six months 
of its life. 

Although the law provides a max- 
imum $500 fine and a year’s im- 
prisonment for recalcitrant offenders, 
in not one of these cases, said Mr. 
Turner, had the commission been 
compelled to resort to even a formal 
hearing to obtain correction of pro- 
tested discriminatory practices. Of 
the 189 cases, he said, 140 were set- 
tled by friendly conferences and 47 
are in process of settlement. Two 
are under investigation. 

The largest single block of com- 
plaints, roughly 40 percent, the 
chairman explained, were based on 
discrimination because of color, with 
the next largest group based on creed 
and the third on national origin. 

“There is no doubt that the anti- 
discrimination law is working,” as- 
serted Mr. Turner. “The commis- 
sion is of the opinion that the eco- 
nomic and social problems which re- 
sult from discriminatory practices 
in employment due to race, creed, 


color or country of national origin 
can be adequately solved by the 
present New ‘ork law. 

“There has been a lessening of 
hostility. The expected flood of 
complaints happily failed to mate- 
rialize. Concerns are changing their 
personnel policies without pressure 
from the commission.” 


World Cooperative Con- 
gress Opens in Prague 
October 6 
The sixteenth Congress of the In- 
ternational Cooperative Alliance will 
be held in Prague, Czechoslovakia 
the week of October 6th, the ex- 
ecutive committee of the I. C. A. 
announced following its meeting in 
Copenhagen, Denmark on March 

18 and 19. 

The world cooperative congress— 
the first since 1937—will draw to- 
gether representatives of 65,000,000 
members of cooperatives in 37 coun- 


tries affiliated with the Alliance 
which maintains headquarters in 
London. 


The International Cooperative 
Trading Agency, world-wide coop- 
erative business federation, will also 
meet at Prague. Auxiliary confer- 
ences of cooperative editors and 
educational directors will be held in 
connection with the congress. 

The executive committee ap- 
pointed Murray D. Lincoln, presi- 
dent of the Cooperative League of 
the USA, to represent the I. C. A. 
at the next meeting of the Economic 
and Social Council of the United 
Nations in New York May 25. The 
UN has invited the I. C. A. to be 
a permanent consultant of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 

Howard A. Cowden, vice presi- 
dent of the Cooperative League of 
the USA and president of the Con- 
sumers Cooperative Association, 
Kansas City, has been appointed to 
the Executive Committee of the In- 
ternational Cooperative Trading 
Agency. Created at the 1937 Con- 
gress of the International Coopera- 
tive Alliance, the Trading Agency 
is a world-wide business federation 
of cooperatives and was created to 
stimulate international trade among 
cooperatives throughout the world. 

The oil sub-committee of the In- 
ternational Cooperative Trading 
Agency, meeting in Copenhagen 
March 20, elected Albin Johansson 
of Sweden as president of the group 
and called another meeting for Man- 
chester, England, July 3. The sub- 
committee grew out of a proposal of 
Mr. Cowden’s for the formation of 
a world oil cooperative to engage 
in the production, processing, trans- 
portation and distribution of pe- 
troleum products. 
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Now you see it... Have a Coke 
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When the gang gets together at their favorite 
meeting place, you can bet things pick up and 
start moving. Have a Coke sparks off the pro- 
ceedings. For the friendly pause with sparkling 


Coke is a happy bond with the young crowd. 


a . Coke =Coca-Cola 
There’s friendly magic in its refreshment. Enjoy “Coca-Cola” and its abbreviation 
“Coke” are the registered trade- 
. : marks which distinguish the prod- 
it yourself. Ses uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 
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